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Six) Marche Joyeuse — Chabrier 


AKSEL SCHIOTZ 
with Gerald Moore at the Piano 
““ Die Schéne Miillerin ’ Schubert :—7. Un- 
geduld; 8. Morgengruss; 9g. Des Miillers 
Blumen; 10. Tranenregen - DB 6254-5 


DE SABATA 
conducting the Symphony Orchestra 
of the Augusteo, Rome 
For full details, see front cover. 


EDWIN FISCHER 
Ballade in G Minor, Op. 118; Rhapsody in 
G Minor, Op. 79, both by Brahms DB6437 


JAN PEERCE 
With Orchestra cond. by Maximilian Pilzer 
La Danza. Rossini; O Sole Mio. E. di 
Capua - - - += + - DA1856 


ELDA RIBETTI 


and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 
Linda di 


O luce di quest’ Anima—“* 
Chamounix”’ — Act 1. Donizetti; Caro 
nome—“ Rigoletto””-—Act 1. Verdi C3587 


ARNOLD EIDUS 
with Gerald Moore at the Piano 
Habaiiera, Op. 21. Sarasate; La Capricieuse, 
Op.17. Elgar - - - - C3582 
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LAURENCE OLIVIER 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by William Walton 


Speeches and Music based on the film 
“HenryV” - - - - - (3583-6 


AL GOODMAN 

and his Orchestra 
Vocal Gems from “Annie Get Your Gun” 
Berlin - - - - - + (C3592-3 


BARBIROLLI 
conducting the Hallé Orchestra 
Nocturne — from ‘‘ Shylock *’ 
Suite, Op. 57. Fauré - +} Bg567 
Elegy for Strings, Op. 58. Elgar 
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Prelude No. 8. Debussy - 
Voiles—Prelude No. 2. Debussy 
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BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
On the trail to Spanish Bit ; Prairie Sky— 
(film “Duel in the Sun”) -— - Bg556 
ROBERT IRWIN 
with Gerald Moore at the Piano 
Roadside Fire — ‘‘ Songs of Travel’ 
Lea, both by Vaughan Williams 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
O, dry those Tears; Until - - 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
conducted by George Melachrino 
Out of my Dreams—‘‘ Oklahoma ”’; ‘“‘ The 
Pink Lady” Waltz. Jvan Caryll - Bg564 


JEAN CAVALL 


Mam/’selle (film ‘‘Razor’s Edge’); In the 
Heart of Montmartre. Harry Himmel Bg563 
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GEORGE TREMAIN 
(Melodeon) 
Two Traditional Yorkshire Country Dances : 


Brass Nuts; Turn off Six - - -  Bg568 
SQUARE DANCE BAND 
of the English Folk Dance and Song Society 
Rickett’s Hornpipe ; Belfast Hornpipe Bg569 
Reels and Jigs for Square Dancing Bg570 


All recorded under the Auspices of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society 
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PERRY COMO 
Song of Songs ; Easter Parade - 
SPIKE JONES 
and his City Slickers 
Red Wing; The satiated — rolled right 
Along - - - BDi1 


“ HUTCH ” 
People will say we ’re in Love—“‘Oklahoma”; 
They say it’s » eases" Annie Get Your 
Gun” - - BD1170 
PHIL HARRIS 
and his Orchestra 
Where does it get you in the End ?; It’s a 
good Day- - - - - = BD5980 
THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed b} Paul Fenoulhet 
Down the old Spanish Tom; I get up ev’ry 
Morning - - - - - BD5979 
JOE LOSS 
The little old Mill; Heartaches - BD5977 
Tell me, Marianne; Among my Souvenirs 
BD5978 
THE HERBIE FIELDS QUINTET 
I Wanna ; Soprano Boogie - - Bg565 
HARRY HAYES 


and his Band 
Lucky Number; Dubonnet - - 


BD1171 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE 


The Index 

Volume Twenty-four of THE GraAmo- 
PHONE is now within sight of joining its pre- 
decessors as a bound volume, the index 
being now distributed to those who have 
ordered it. The only novelty added to this 
the first index since the lamented death of 
Alex MacLachlan—who succeeded me 
many years ago as its compiler—is the 
three and a half pages of miscellaneous 
titles of songs, orchestral pieces and dance 
tunes of all sorts. The space given to these 
will irritate many readers and will be 
hailed as an essential sign of progress by 
others who are concerned with programme- 
building ; and looking through the proofs 
I was astonished by the number and range 
of titles in the twelve months. If we had 
included a similar section in the previous 
twenty-three indices we should have an 
almost inexhaustible source of inspiration 
for the ingenious minds of the fantasist and 
the historian. 

There has been taik from time to time 
of compiling and issuing a comprehensive 
index of THE GRAMOPHONE’s first twenty- 
five volumes next year. The labour and 
expense involved in checking and correct- 
ing and adding cross-references to what 
has already been published have so far 
daunted us: and the comparatively few 
members of the public who would find the 
result useful are likely to be disappointed. 

On the other hand the compilation of 
encyclopedias of important recordings is 
in good hands and the invaluable first 
issue of the Gramophone’s Shop Encyclo- 
pedia {by Robert Darrell) will soon be 
brought up to date on a wider international 
basis than was thought possible in 1935. 
“Soon !’? How on earth do these unreal 
words still slip from the pen ? I apologise 
for such carelessness. 

Some day, somehow, the reference 
library of the gramophone record will be 
adequate. Meanwhile, the collectors, 
historians arfd leisured amateurs have a 
wide domain for their researches: a 
domain which is being laboriously and 
gradually scheduled till it has no further 
secrets left. 

The twenty-fourth Index is offered with 
all its imperfections as a small contribution 
to the survey. 


George Baker 

When George Baker wrote articles for 
THE GRAMOPHONE (July, 1929, on ‘‘ Dic- 
tion ’? and September, 1934, on ‘‘ Making 
Three Thousand Records’’) he was able to 
claim that Peter Dawson, Mark Ham- 
bourg and he were the three musketeers of 
the earliest days of recording who were 
still in regular service to the studios a good 
deal longer than ‘‘ Twenty Years After ”’ ; 
and it is refreshing to see that he has 
amplified those articles in the latest book, 
‘*This Singing Business,’? added to the 
Mortimer Series of Books on Music which 
began with Gerald Moore’s ‘‘ The Un- 
ashamed Accompanist,” Joseph Lewis’s 
‘* Conducting without Fears ’’ and ‘ Sing- 
ing without Tears,’’ and Leslie Woodgate’s 
‘““The Chorus Master’’?; an admirable 
series written by men of wide practical 
experience and generous personalities. 

There is something so genially aggressive 
and doggedly athletic about the George 
Baker exposition of the professional singer’s 
creed that this book will probably be as 
popular in America as Gerald Moore’s has 
proved to be. Over here there is no need 
to recommend them any more than Joe 
Lewis and Leslie Woodgate to a public 
that already knows them and their works 
intimately. 


The Sapphire Club 

It is in the rooms of the Athletic Club in 
New York that the Sapphire Club meets, 
and the Sapphire Club members are the 
technical folk of all the recording companies 
of the United States. Being scientists they 
are more inclined to share their problems 
and the solution of them than to plough 
lonely furrows in ‘the wax blanks, and our 
Mr. W. S. Barrell (Recording Director 
of the E.M.I. group) was a guest of the 
club and delivered an address to it during 
his recent visit to America. His account of 
that visit was eminently satisfactory and 
{ do not think he was obliged by discretion 
to withhold much that was vitally important 
when we lunched together in the restaurant 
which might well become the venue of a 
British Sapphire Club ; the Lords 
** Tavern,”’ presided over by the famous 
Mr. Portman, a man with the same 
inexhaustible mastery of his profession of 


catering as George Baker of singing—and 
George Baker’s flat is just across the road, 
and it was with Mrs. George Baker (Olive 
Groves) that I was shown over the kitchens 
and stores and treasure houses of his king- 
dom by Mr. Portman. The cricket in this 
season and the Abbey Road studios of 
E.M.I. within ten minutes’ walk, make the 
Tavern a natural point of convergence for 
all sapphiritic or cricketising enthusiasts 
whenever there is a pause for a good meal. 

Writing in the middle of the Second 
Test Match I may perhaps be excused for 
this rambling digression, Let me come 
briefly to the point. There is a very good 
prospect that the standard of what record- 
ing experts call ‘‘ characteristics ’’ will be 
narrowed in American studios and our 
own, and in view of the divergences which 
have distressed many of our correspondents 
this may be regarded as excellent news. 
Mr. Barrell has been a valuable ambassador. 

Incidentally he indicated his high hopes 
that the recent recording of Schnabel 
playing the third Beethoven Concerto will 
be sensational ; and (a view confirmed to 
me independently by Miss Isobel Baillie 
a day or two later) that the records of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah made in the Hudders- 
field Town Hall will even surpass the 
success of the Messiah and Dream of Gerontius 
achievements. 

The British Council is planning to 
sponsor the recording of most of Benjamin 
Britten’s Rape of ‘Lucretia with the Glynde- 
bourne cast. 


Insatiable 

Restrictions imposed by the Paper 
Control still make it difficult to give space 
to our staff of reviewers in proportion to 
the increase in new recordings—or to find 
room for half the articles that we should 
like to publish—or for a tithe of the 
correspondence that might interest other 
readers besides the writers of it. It is a 
healthy sign that no matter how great the 
efforts of the recording companies to 
consolidate and broaden the scope of their 
catalogues with up-to-date standards of 
technical recording and new works and 
new artists, the clamour for more and 
newer and better achievements never flags. 
Mr. Barrell opined that record sales in 
America would reach four hundred millions 
this year, but he declined to guess at our 
probable sales in the home market and for 
export. 

One American reader, for 
blandly sends us a request to 


instance, 
*“use your 
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influence with the Recording Companies 
to have the following works performed at 
the earliest possible moment” and lists 
twenty symphonies and other major under- 
takings for Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and follows 
it up with fourteen titles of ballets and 
overtures to be recorded by Constant 
Lambert and the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
or the Royal Orchestra at Covent Garden. 
Another (London) reader telephones to 
deplore the absence of recording vans at 
the Llangollen Eisteddfod—the first inter- 
national choral festival of its kind—where 
the Sale and District mixed choir triumphed 
over choirs from Sweden, Amsterdam, 
Winschioten, Dublin, Wrexham and Prato 
Italy; where the Hungarian Choir 
won the first prize for male choirs, and the 
32 ladies of the Grupo Musical Feminino 
arrived in their own gay coach from 
Oporto to sing in the class for female 
choirs. 


Tribute 


There is, therefore, a clear indication 
that these notes are barely justified except 
by the absence of an editorial article from 
Compton Mackenzie ; and of him I need 
only say that while in England he has been 
vividly interested in all that I could tell 
him about THE GRAMOPHONE and that he 
promises to send us an article for publica- 
tion on his return to India. In the mean- 
time, chiefly as a link with our older 
readers, here is a letter received from Mr. 
Henry S. Gerstlé whose name has found 
its way to many an index of the first 
twenty-three volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE, 


** About the time that you receive this 
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letter, the first number of Volume 25 of 
THe GRAMOPHONE will have appeared. 
I shall avail myself of the privilege of 
reckoning the years in ecclesiastic fashion 
by congratulating you on the attainment 
of your Silver Jubilee. 

** It would be a trite commentary on my 
part to speak of the world-shattering events 
that have taken place since THE GRAMO- 
PHONE was founded, and the admirable 
way in which it weathered the storm. I 
am thinking rather of the spirit in which 
the magazine was launched by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, at a time when his 
was a voice crying in the wilderness. It 
must be heartening to him to be able to 
reap the rewards of his labour in the field 
of this particular hobby of his. That 
lonely voice of those early days was heard 
by many to whom music was more or less 
of a mystery, and it is to the great credit 
of Mr. Mackenzie and his Editorial 
Associates that the interest in recorded 
music has reached its present state. 

“Tt is a far cry from Captain Barnett 
and his favourite ‘ cornet and grand piano’ 
record (not forgetting the ‘ Lifebelt’), to 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ and the multiple 
speaker installation. In those remote days 
record sales amounted to thousands 
annually: to-day they are reckoned by the 
millions. The ‘compleat gramophile ’ is, 
regretfully, gone for ever ; but THE GRAMO- 
PHONE will, it is to be hoped, remain the 
cherishable ‘fan magazine’ that it has 
always been. 

‘* Believe me to be, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry S. GERSTLE. 
New York. 
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PROKOFIEV 


By JOHN CULSHAW 


bh recent issue of the complete “ Alexander 
Nevsky ’? Cantata confirms that of all con- 
temporary composers Prokofiev would have 
least cause to complain of neglect by the 
recording companies. A glance through the 
catalogues shows that the most important Piano 
Concerto, both Violin Concertos, “‘ Chout,”’ 
** Romeo and Juliet ”’ (in part), “‘ Peter and the 
Wolf,” and “* Nevsky ”’ are all available, and 
these works give us a perfect cross-section of his 
music. But Prokofiev is not quite the carefree, 
rather impish and impulsive being that some of 
the music might lead us to believe, and before 
examining the music it will be well to know 
something of the man. 

Like Shostakovitch, Prokofiev began to 
compose at a ridiculously early age ; he was 
born in 1891 at Sontzovka, a Ukrainian village, 
and by the time he was six he had written a 
number of short piano pieces, to which, at the 
age of eight, he added a children’s opera, The 
Giant. It was the successor to this work, another 
opera called The Lonely Islands, which brought 
Prokofiev’s talents to the notice of Taniev, with 
the result that at the age of thirteen he entered 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire which, it 
must be remembered, was Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
stronghold at that time. It seems unnecessary 
to go into tedious details of Prokofiev’s academi- 
cal progress, but instead we may take a look at 





the musical background in Russia during the 
ten years he was at the Conservatoire. The 
glorious creative period of Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Mussorgsky and Tchaikovsky was 
over, and during the critical period of Proko- 
fiev’s training the primary creative minds in his 
country were Scriabin, Rachmaninov, Glaz- 
ounov and Stravinsky, of whom only the last- 
named might be expected to exert some 
influence. But no such thing happened. From 
the start Prokofiev was Prokofiev, and his music 
stand or falls on that basis. He left the Con- 
servatoire in the spring of 1914, having won the 
Rubinstein medal for his First Piano Concerto, 
and by 1918, when he left Russia, he had com- 
posed the Second Concerto, the First Violin 
Concerto, the ‘‘ Classical Symphony,”’ the 


Third Piano Concerto and the “Scythian . 


” 


Suite.”? This vitally important period revealed 
the essential characteristics of Prokofiev ; the 
abounding good-humour, the complete absence 
of the brooding subjective melancholy which 
had come to be regarded (and in some quarters 
is still regarded), as the beginning and the end 
of the Russian musical mind. In its place 
Prokofiev substituted optimism—joie de vivre, if 
you like—tinged with humour that often con- 
tained a strain of biting sarcasm, defiantly 
hurled in the face of an easy-going and not very 
receptive community. With each new work the 
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shudders of conservative musicians increased 
and the critics ordered new bottles of vitrio] 
although their attacks on his modernism were 
entirely misdirected. It was not the modernism 
which offended them, but the fire and drive— 
the directness—of his music, which struck at the 
heart of all they complacently held to be perfect 
and final. They were, of course, confounded 
when the “ Classical Symphony ” appeared, a 
work which, by the way, is not meant to be a 
parody of Haydn. In this Symphony Prokofiey 
adheres strictly to the classical tradition, upon 
which he grafts his own personality without 
retracting any of the ideals which had been 
shown in his earlier works, The “ Classical 
Symphony ”’ may not be the best Prokofiev, but 
it established beyond a doubt his technique 
and ability as a composer which up to that time 
had been repeatedly queried. There are two 
recordings available, of which Koussevitsky on 
H.M.V. is the best. 


From the same period came the brilliant 
C major Piano Concerto, which is also available 
on H.M.V. in an authoritative version with the 
composer at the piano. If one feels the vaguest 
hint of Borodin in the opening bars, it is at once 
dispelled by the arrival of the soloist whose 
fiendishly difficult part puts the work in line 
technically with the big virtuoso concertos. 
But apart from this there is no further relation. 
Prokofiev’s flashy brilliance has an “ edge” 
which had hardly been a characteristic of piano 
concertos up to that time, and of the three 
movements it is perhaps the second (Theme and 
Variations), which most faithfully shows the 
true nature of its creator. The finale proves that 
Prokofiev does not fight shy of writing a big 
tune, but despite its inherent beauty as a melody 
the harmonic “‘ edge”? is still there. The concerto 
is hardly music for the heart, but one must 
look at it in relation to its historical position, in 
which context it is seen to be the forthright 
expression of a fine musical mind, containing the 
perfect antidote to some other varieties of 
Russian music which achieve their effect by 
playing on the emotions—and not always the 
deepest emotions—of the listener. 


In 1918 Prokofiev left Russia by the back 
door. Before he left he had commented that 
“In my opinion it is a mistake for a composer 
to favour over-simplification,’’ a remark which 
assumes considerable importance later on. 
His travels took him to Asia, Africa, Europe 
and America, and he found time to compose a 
large number of operas and ballets. ‘‘ The Love 
for Three Oranges ’’ was produced in Chicago, 
Dyagilev introduced “ Chout’’ (Buffoon) in 
Paris—the Ballet Suite is recorded on Decca— 
to which were later added ‘‘ The Prodigal Son” 
and the opera “‘ The Flaming Angel’’. The 
Fourth Symphony, which is based on “ The 
Prodigal Son,’’ also appeared at this time, as 
did the Fourth Piano Concerto, which is 
written for the left hand alone. After a short 
visit to Russia in 1933 he decided to return 
permanently to his home country, where he has 
remained ever since. 


The question of Prokofiev’s return to Russia 
is one of the most interesting in contemporary 
music. The composer had been a success in the 
Western World—there was no need, certainly 
no financial need, for him to return. Further- 
more, he stood very distinctly from the tra- 
ditional line of Russian composers, and he was 
well aware of the limitations imposed on 
creative artists by the Soviet regime. He knew 
also that he would have to write music “ for 
the people,’ and that any strain of sophistica- 
tion or ‘‘ taints’’ from the Western World would 
have to be removed. He had to learn his lesson, 
and the “Symphonic Song’? took a terrible 
beating from the critics on its first performance 
in Moscow in 1934. But Prokofiev adjusted 
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himself to the Russian attitude, and his return 
to Russia was not so much dictated by cir- 
cumstances or nostalgia but by the feeling that 
the very conditions in the country would enable 
him to write his best music. Prokofiev had 
turned against his earlier quoted remark, and 
had accepted “ simplification ’? as an essential 
quality in contemporary music. The music 
written in the late 1930’s includes the film score 
“Lieutenant Kije”’ and the second Violin 
Concerto. Excellent performances of these 
works are available on H.M.V. 

In his book ‘ Eight Soviet Composers ”’ 
Gerald Abraham selects the two Violin Con- 
certos and compares them as examples of 
Prokofiev’s music in the early days and after he 
acquired Soviet citizenship. The Concertos 
provide an excellent example of Prokofiev's 
two styles, and as the earlier work is avail- 
able on Columbia, anyone fortunate enough 
to have the two sets will be able to judge 
for themselves. Both works are largely lyrical, 
but the Second shows a much more re- 
strained Prokofiev—the tail is still attached to 
the scorpion, but the sting has been painlessly 
removed. At the root of the matter lies the fact 
that Prokofiev is essentially a lyrical composer. 
Exclude the brilliant, percussive, quicksilver 
passages of the first Violin Concerto or the 
Third Piano Concerto and you are not left with 
bare bones. On the contrary, you have a set of 
melodies as good as any written this century, 
and whether Prokofiev’s music will be able to 
survive on melodic matter without the spice is a 
matter for the next generation to decide. What 
is so remarkable is that he has been able to 
adapt himself so easily to the rather dubious 
Russian musical system, and that he seems to 
work under that system far better than some of 
his colleagues who have not tasted the inde- 
pendence of the West. The answer is surely 
that the natural evolution of Prokofiev’s talents 
led him towards “ simplification,” and it so 
happened that those talents could best find 
expression and encouragement in the land of 
his birth. We, in turn, must be prepared to 
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offer a sympathetic ear to the music he is 
writing at present. 

The remainder of the works must now be 
mentioned. The second suite from ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ”’ is, or was, available on Decca, but 
the music seems wholly alien to the English 
conception of the play and characters. “ Peter 
and the Wolf’? has now won considerable fame 
and has had the honour of being filmed by Mr. 
Disney ; it shows that whatever else has gone 
overboard, Prokofiev has retained his delightful 
sense of fun, although whether it is musically 
much in advance of some of the better ITMA 
interludes is a matter for discussion. (On the 
occasion of a Boston performance with Richard 
Hale as the narrator—as in the H.M.V. record- 
ing—it is said that one old lady remarked to 
another : “‘ My dear it’s delightful, but I’m sure 
Prokofiev had his tongue in his cheek,’’ to which 
the other made the astounding reply: “ Did 
he, dear? I couldn’t see from where I was 
sitting.’’) 

The provision of music for films has recently 
taken up much of Prokofiev’s time, and it may 
be that he has produced his masterpiece— 
** Alexander Nevsky ’’—in that form. The work 
we have on Columbia is the Cantata which the 
composer evolved from the music for Eisen- 
stein’s film. There are moments in this music 
when the presence is felt of a Prokofiev far 
stronger, far deeper, than the composer we knew 
in the past. It is true that some pages are, 
necessarily, simply film music, but such things 
as the Russian woman’s lament on the battle- 
field spring from a higher art than pictorial 
music. There are moments, too, in the Fifth 
Symphony (just issued by Victor, in America), 
in which one sees this new and quite unexpected 
development. It may be that his music is 
becoming more human ; it may be that, without 
any sacrifice of personality but in the light of 
experience, Prokofiev has found his true self. 
Whatever is the truth, we may now think of 
him as standing on the threshold of a new 
career which may yet enable him to win a place 
among the immortals of Russian music. J.C. 
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CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS 
(Continued from page 186 May issue) 


7. The Trumpet 

The louder notes of the trumpet are perhaps 
the most familiar and easily recognised of all 
the orchestral sounds. ‘‘ The trumpet’s loud 
clangour invites us to arms,” wrote Dryden, 
“with shrill notes of anger and mortal alarms.”’ 
The trumpet call cannot have missed the ear 
of most people in this latter thirty years of war, 
and if it had the modern dance-band (so hard to 
escape !) would have done the trick in another 


way. For the few remaining evaders, there is ~ 


always the Trumpet Voluntary of Jeremiah 
Clarke (once attributed to Purcell). 

It is the smallest of the normal orchestral 
brass instruments, save the cornet which I do 
not particularly touch on here. The player 
blows the wind into a cup-shaped mouthpiece, 
and so makes the vibrations with his lip as the 
air passes under it and hits the metal. We talk 
: a player having “a good lip,”’ or “a tired 


What is often forgotten is the softer and more 
emotional side of the trumpet’s work. It is a 


good filler-in, and in the lower register a very 
pleasant mixer. Inspiration rather than com- 
mand to action is its mood at the opening of 





the prelude to “ Parsifal.’’ It blends well with 
other quieter instruments, as you will hear in 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, where its 
solo companions are the flute, oboe, and violin 
against a background of strings. And even 
when matched with the frail human voice it is 
not excessively overpowering (Handel’s The 
Trumpet shall Sound from “ Messiah,’ or Let 
the Bright Seraphim). 

Perhaps the best quotation for the splendid 
and inspiring moments of the trumpet is Bach’s 
B minor Mass. His trumpet of 1750 was not as 
ours. It was a longer, shriller instrument, more 
difficult to play, without our valves to lengthen 
the air tube for convenience’s sake. In that 
splendid moment of praise, the Osanna, Bach 
overtops his voices with magnificent effect. 


8. The Trombones and Tuba 

The brass quartet is less evenly spaced than 
chat of the strings: the two middle parts being 
rather lower in tessitura. These two inner parts 
are provided by the trombones, usually a trio 
of them consisting of two tenor and one bass. 
The lowest line is held often by the tuba. The 
trombones have far the heaviest tone in the 
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orchestra: they can make a commanding. 
indeed strident sound, though their notes lack 
shrillness—a good example is to be found in 
Wagner’s Tannhduser Overture, where the 
melody is in the bass. But it is sometimes for- 
gotten that there is no need for the trombones 
to play loudly. They have a considerable range 
of tone, and can hold long soft notes with ease 
and unobtrusiveness. They form an excellent 
solid and often peaceful bass to the whole 
orchestra. There are indeed few more beautiful 
sounds in the whole orchestral scope than the 
sound of three trombones playing softly 
together. Trombones always work best in 
groups: they are menacing in the chords at the 
end of the first section of the Flying Dutchman 
Overture, beautifully peaceful and harmonious 
in the Epilogue of Arnold Bax’s Third Symphony, 
as harmonic support in the deep bass for the 
high soaring melody of the violins. Despite 
the harshness of the loud tone and its heavy 
quality, the trombones can move about with 
some agility: Elgar uses them brilliantly to 
show off the quick humour of the Londoner in 
his Cockaigne Overture. An odd example of solo 
trombone tone combined with the voice can 
be heard in the Tuba Mirum of Mozart’s 
Requiem if you can find a record of it available. 
The tuba comes from a different family: 
where the trombones shorten and lengthen the 
pipe by means of a slide, which gives the player 
a more sensitive control of his pitch than any 
other orchestral instrument save the violin 
family, the tuba, being an enlarged euphonium, 
has valves and pistons. Its tone is somewhat 
indefinite but powerful: you can hear it with 
the melody in the bass in the famous combined- 
tune passage towards the end of the Meistersinger 
Overture. 


Records 


The Trumpet 


Wagner, Prelude to “ Parsifal’’ (Walter). 
Col. L1744. 


Bach, Brandenburg, No. 2 (Busch). Col. 
LX440. 
Handel, The Trumpet Shall Sound from 


** Messiah ’? (Harold Williams and Beecham). 
Col. DX637. Let the Bright Seraphim from 
“Samson ” (Isobel Baillie and Braithwaite). 
Col. DX113. 


The Trombone 


Wagner, Overture to Tannhduser (Beecham). 
Col. LX768. 


Wagner, Overture to The Flying Dutchman 


(Beecham). Col. LX732. 

Bax, Symphony No. 3 (Barbirolli). H.M.V. 
C3385. 

Elgar, Overture Cockaigne, In London Town 
(Elgar). H.M.V. DBg35. 


Wagner, Overture to Die Meistersinger (Bee- 
cham). Col. LX557. 


( To be continued) 


INDEX AND BINDING VOL XXIV 


The Index for Vol. 24 is now ready. The 
price is 2/6 post free. 
| Readers wishing to have their volume 

bound should send their copies (June 46 
to May 47) to THe Gramopuone, 8, 
Barter Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
The cost will be us., inclusive of Index. A 
few Binding Cases will be available, price 
2s. gd. post free. 

Readers are warned that the Binding 
might take three to four months. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 


ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): Elegy for 
Strings, Op. 58 (Elgar): Full score, 
Novello. Nocturne from ‘‘Shylock ”’ 
Suite, Op. 57 (Fauré). H.M.V. 
Bg567 (10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

The Hallé has a particularly suave string 
tone now. We hear it beautifully recorded 
for Haraucourt’s adaptation from The 
Merchant of Venice (1889) ; there was a series 
of short pieces of which one or two only 
seem to be played now. Amid _ these— 
possibly to some slightly over-sweet—curves 
of nocturnal melody one may murmur his 
favourite lines beginning ‘“‘In such a 
night... 7’, as Lorenzo and_ Jessica 
approach their love through classical 
analogues until] the usual intruder breaks in 
upon the delicious accumulating magic. 

The Elgar trifle is seldom heard : a chaste 
bit of the familiar finger-printed writing. 
The only other recording I recall is an early 
DB, on the last side of Froissart. 


Royai Philharmonic Orchestra (Beech- 
am) : “Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy 
Overture (Tchaikovsky): Marche 
Joyeuse (Chabrier). H.M.V. DB6420- 
2 (12 in., 22s.). Auto DBg109-11. 


Perhaps, after all, to ask Beecham to 
conduct this is not really using a razor to 
cut meat ; but this is the fleshly school of 
depiction, to my mind. The recording is 
smooth, deep-bosomed ; a rich velvety 
quality about the wind delights the ear. I 
happen to like my Shakespeare without 
such very decided other-world touches as the 
middle of side 1 affords. However, every- 
body knows the work by now, and the 
recording comes up to every reasonable 
expectation. I enjoy, perhaps best of 
Beecham’s older-age mellowings, his dealing 
with composers’ over-blowing. No one can 
more suavely groom a writer without 
Hollywooding him. 

Felicitics are notable on the last side ; 
the significance of the bass, including 
timpani, both before and after the pause 
(which is succeeded by a phrase direct from 
Liszt’s Faust). The following wind tone is 
limpid, light, capitally balanced. 
Beecham’s felicity in these touches will be 
applauded: Tchaikovsky’s, in his final 
references to past felicities of the lovers— 
and perhaps we may add, too, the affec- 
tion with which the composer seems to have 
pored over their story. 


Chabrier’s gusto is controlled in a happy 
dapper way. This is the difference between 
a conductor like Sir Thomas and one like 
X, the unknown quantity of the only too- 
well-known heavy hand; and until we 
recognise that, and reward B. rightly, we 
shall get a dickens of a sight more of X 
than of B. The arranged acoustics of the 
chamber suit the softer tones better than 
the loudest; and as the loudest pre- 
dominate, the recording is, for me, a trifle 
too pingy. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Albert 
Coates): “ Romeo and _ Juliet,” 

\ Fantasy Overture (Tchaikovsky) ; 
Dance of the Tumblers from “ The 
Snow Maiden” (Rimsky-Korsakov). 
Decca K1305-7 (12 ins., 17s. 44d.). 
Auto. AK1305-7. 

The work was composed in 1869, when 
Tchaikovsky was twenty-nine, under 
stimulus from Balakirev. He re-shaped it 
in 1870. The first side sets the sad scene 
(Friar Laurence is themed), the second 
pictures the Montague-Capulet feud, with 
plenty of sword-clashings. An inch from 
the end of this side comes the chief love- 
theme, full of Muscovite moodiness—a 
Tchaikovskyan winner. (How much his 
successors have owed to that line of gloom ! 
—and even that runs back to Liszt, 
remember.) Equally good is the sighing 
motive (end of side). Coates, whom it is 
pleasant to welcome back, at sixty-five, 
among the Russian best-sellers, keeps 
splendid control of the whole affair, and 
the records appeal to me as about the best 
reading one could desire, full of tenderness 
and perhaps the best of the composer’s 
poetic youthfulness. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. 


Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, 
Rome (de Sabata): The Fountains 
of Rome _ (Respighi). H.M.V. 
DB6448-9 (12 in., 14s. 8d.). 

This is indeed a month for the unsophisti- 
cated. These amiably gaudy pictures 
haven’t been recorded for some time. The 
orchestration makes me feel hot ; but this 
whole-hearted Southern late-romanticism 
(1916) must make many people happy. 
There is a bloom on the tone, a sunny 
exhilaration, which we like to think may 
suggest a bright future for Italy, the home 
of song. Respighi sings always : in the tones 
of shepherds (modal) and birds, or the 
gorgeosity of the Triton-and-naiad scene, 
which makes the ears ring. The composer’s 
idea, it may be noted, was to suggest the 
impressions aroused by four of the famous 
Roman fountains, each one mused upon at 
its most appropriate hour : that of the Valle 
Giulia at dawn, the Tritons’ in the morning, 
the Trevi at noon, and that of the Villa 
Medici at dusk. The triumphal scene of the 
Trevi is also on the massive side—thirty 
years ago they let themselves rip. Neptune’s 
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chariot and procession uses skilfully the 
large orchestra (the composer learned this 
job from Rimsky-Korsakov, and, of course. 
where processions are in order, 
Richard Wagner). 

There is not much originality in the 
music, naturally, but it is all happy hearing, 
in a vigorous but never strained recording, 
for those who like their musical cake 
dunked in creamy coffee. Just now and 
then there is a note of meditation or a more 
imaginative touch, as in the last picture, of 
cypresses, nightingales and the distant 


from 


prospect of the city. Respighi never lacked 
gusto, and that is a quality so largely 
lacking today that we may well relish this 
old-fashioned impressionistic whoopce. 


Joseph Szigeti (violin), Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Ormandy) : Concerto in 
D for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 
77 (Brahms). tolumbia LXo083-6, 
LXS987 (12 in., 33s.).. Auto. LX8552- 
5; LXS8556. 

I have enjoyed reading and recording as 
much as anything for a long time. The 
ntirety presents all the features of a first- 
class success. 

I start on side 2, where there is an excel- 
lent chance to hear the detail, cres., ctc., the 
blend of sweetness and strength that is so 
enriching in Brahms ; when put out with: so 
ripe a tone and reproduction as this, the 
result cannot but be a thorough delight. 
The precision (and an occasional slightly 
stiff edge of phrasing in the orchestra) will 
be noted, and the soloist’s familiar flexi- 
bility. It is not far off a score of years since 
he first recorded the work (Hallé-Harty, 
1929). I doubt if I could prefer another 
interpretation of Brahms to this. 

For anyone who has the score, I note 
a few pointers: various thematic signifi- 
cances at bars 1 (mark its three kinds of 
arpeggio), 9 (oboe), 17 (heroic). A little 
development of 1, and second miain 
subject at 41 (1 inch), with what might be 
named its extension at 53, and another idea 
at 67 (1} inches). The soloist is ushered in 
by the trumpety figure at 78, with scales 
(the strings go on heralding). There is a 
lovely wind approach to the soloist’s treat- 
ment of No. 1 at 136—side of side 2. Oboe 
(9) in violoncellos at 156, and bar 17 theme 
in bass at 164, violin heroic above it in a 
new phrase. One more theme unfolds 
(out of 67) at 206 (2 inches), forming 
matter for a little developing. Chordal 
trumpeting near end. of side (at 246) : the 
whole forming a glorious “ exposition,” 
which flows on into a powerful development 


* (early on side 3), The Brahmin knows this 


bar by bar, and rejoices in it more day by 
day. The deepest passage is early—around 


' 300 ; there is a delicious lightening at 312, 


in a figure that soon works up to the excite- 
ment of around 345—latter half of side 3. 
Immense power is loosed ; the figure from 
17 is in the heavens, and we storm along 
until at 381 (start of side 4) the recapitula- 
tion begins. Striking key-change at 14 
inches, and another at the last $ inch of side 
4—to B flat. This very quickly gets back to 
the original key, for the cadenza. The first 
theme of all is exalted after this. A glittering 
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I always read your advertisement in 
each issue of the Gramophone with con- 
siderable interest. In May you asked the 
question why do so many people come to 
so inconspicuous a shop? Perhaps my 
own experience supplies the answer. 


I live a hundred and twenty miles 
from London; my profession is such 
that I can come but seldom to the Capital— 
a country cousin in fact. Moreover not 
being blessed (or cursed ?) with an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods expenditure 
on so vital and I would say so necessary 
a recreation as music must be very care- 
fully and wisely spent. 


I have read every number of The 
Gramophone since it started and soon 
realized that Rimington’s offered a service 
second to none in enterprize. 


Those were the days of few worth-while 
records in the Home Catalogues but many 
interesting items from abroad. How could 
one most easily obtain them ?—Were they 
really adequately performed and recorded ? 
Rimingtons could get them, Rimingtons 
would give an honest, unbiased and more- 
over a very knowledgeable opinion. 


So. I became a client by means of the 
Post Office—I cannot recall a_ single 
record arriving damaged—orders were 
fulfilled, questions answered promptly— 
service was efficient but there was more 
than that, I was not made to feel one of a 
crowd, an unknown unit among many 
hundreds. 


So after a time when I had to come 
to London on business I could think of 


MR. FRED SMITH, 
R'M:NGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 
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no more delightful relaxation than to dis- 
cover where Cranbourn Street was and 
having arrived there to locate No. 42. 


Yes the premises are small but there is 
an atmosphere of romance about them. 
It is not a spacious and ornamented 
emporium for high pressure salesmanship 
of mass produced records to impersonal 
crowds. It is a quiet friendly little place 
where I found that a very ordinary 
customer only known hitherto as a sig- 
nature at the bottom of a letter was made 
to feel welcome and greeted personally 
just the same whether he wanted a single 
record or a Decola. 


After that although my visits to London 
are few and far between I found I was 
remembered by name. I was given ser- 
vice with a smile and a handshake and 
some very interesting and helpful con- 
versation; and if sometimes I did come 
away with more records than I had in- 
tended I have never regretted a single 
purchase. 


So, Mr. Smith, that at any rate is why 
one person comes to an inconspicuous 
shop and hopes to continue to do so 
whenever he comes to London and can 
find time to spare; and that is why he 
never hesitates to tell his friends “ try 
Rimingtons in Cranbourn Street ” 


Perhaps I had better add (for I know 
some people’s rather cynical outlook) that 
what I have written is absolutely un- 
solicited and that my only interest in 
writing is the pleasure in acknowledging 
a happy experience all too infrequent in 
the world of business. 


ae 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 
with the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
Concerto in D Major for Violin and Orchestra 
Brahms Op. 77 - - = LX 983-6, LXS 987 
Auto. Coupling Nos. LX 8552-5, LXS 8556 


HANS HOTTER 
with Hermann von Nordberg at the Piano 

Der Doppelganger. Schubert - - 
Der Wanderer.—Schubert - or 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Dr Malcolm Sargent 
Overture—“lolanthe '’—Sullivan - DX 1378 


JAMES JOHNSTON & JOYCE GARTSID< 


with Royal Opera House Orchestra 
conducted by Lawrence Col:ingwood 


“Madam Butterfly’’ (Act !)—Love Duet; 
Ah, Love me a Little; Love What Fears 
hold you Trembling. Puccini - DX 1376 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Ernest Irving 
Incidental Music from the Film “‘ The Loves of 
Joanna Godden- - - - - - = DX1377 


LUIGI INFANTINO 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Franco Patane 
Torna a Surriento. de Curtis; Sunnanne a 
Pusilleco. Constanzo-Campese - - DB2314 


PETER YORKE 


and his Concert Orchestra 
Songs to Remember (No. 2) - - - DB 2320 


FRANK SINATRA 
Mam’selle—‘' The Razor's Edge'’; There’s no 
Business like ‘“‘Show Business’? — ‘Annie 
Get Your Gun"" - - + + = = DB232I 


THE RADIO REVELLERS 
Hawaiian War Chant; Cement Mixer FB 3311 
DINAH SHORE 
A Rainy Night in Rio; Through a Thousand 
Dreams. (Film—‘‘The Time, the Place and 
the Girl) - - - - - + + = = DB2319 
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DENIS 


hews 


playing 


HAYDN’S SONATA No.49 in E flat 


Vocal Gems from Emile L‘ttler’s 
«* ANNIE, GET YOUR GUN” 


Irving Berlin 


sung by DOLORES GRAY, BILL JOHNSON, WeNDY 


TOYE, IRVING DAVIES and the fuli Company, 
accompanied by LEW STONE and his Orchestra. 


The Girlthat!Marry; They Say it’s Wonderful; 


There’s no business like ‘‘Show Business ”’ 
You Can’t Get a man with a Gun; My De- 


fences are Down; | Got Lost in His Arms 
DX 1379 


Moonshine Lullaby; They Say it’s Wonderful; 
Doin’ What Comes Natur’lly; Who do you 
Love, | Hope; Anything you can Do; I’ma 
bad, bad Man; I Got the Sun in the Morning 

DX 1380 








Nelson ah 


Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’; The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top— 
“Oklahoma’’ - - = = DB23I5 








DX 1374-5 


TURNER LAYTON 
How Lucky you Are; Try a Little Tenderness 
FB 3318 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Cerenaders 
Drifting and Dreaming - - - 
Come Back to Sorrento - - 


PEGGY REID 

with Orchestra 
The Best Years of Our Lives; You Went Away 
and LeftMe - - - - - = = = FB3313 


JIMMY LEACH 
and his New Organo'!ians 
Costa Rica — ‘* Carnival in Costa Rika” _ brea 
The Little Old Mill - - - - 
RITA WILLIAMS 
Tell me, Marianne ; Try a Little Tenderness 
FB 3320 


> FB 3312 


LOU PREAGER 
Just before | fall Asleep ; ; I’m Gonna Lasso a 
Dream- - - - - = = = £83317 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
A Gal in Calico ; Try a Little Tenderness FB 3316 
Just Like aDream; Among my Souvenirs FB 3315 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 


Strings for Danc ng 
Sirocco—Tang>; Mistral—Tango - FB 3314 
GENE KRUPA 
and his Orchestra 

. 19.-Boogie Blues - - - - 
. 20.-Opus No.1} - - - t aes 
HARRY JAMES 
and his Crchestra 
. 21.-Feet Draggin’ Blues, Fart !\ 4. 5317 
. 22.-Feet Draggin’ Blues, Part 2 
WOODY HERMAN 
and his Crchestra 
. 23.-Sidewalks of Cuba - 
. 24.-At the Woodchopper’s Ball 


DB 2318 
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yet deep ending. The power and nervous 
energy of Szigeti are wonderful in this, 
perhaps the best first-movement Brahms 


ever wrote. 


Slow Movement. Strings, wood-wind, 
horns: a breath of assurance and joy that 
I would like everyone to partake of. Like 
Whitman, I don’t want any such joy for 
myself that others don’t get the chance to 
share. Wind at the start accompanies. 
Then the soloist extends and decorates the 
theme. I think Szigeti rises to the stature of 
the great thoughts and feelings expressed 
here not on the sleeve, but innig—inwardly. 
At the trill, a } inch from the end of the 
first side, there is a gleam of new key-light : 
Dflat. For the central part of the movement 
anew key seems to suggest a strange feeling 
(just near the end of side 6). Immediately 
before the end, there is a phrase (54, and 
later) which is a diminished (quicker-note) 
form of the oboe’s, at 11. The elaboration 
here is marvellously full, yet not fussy. 
Recapitulation : not exact ; he muses afresh. 
At 101, oboe, there is a sweet use of the 
ending-passage from 20. This is exquisite 
work, 


Finale. The Hungarian touch makes a 
grand finish. It is in rondo style. The 
rising scalic theme in octaves is the second 
one (about 1} inches). When No. 1 returns 
the orchestra develops (latter half) the 
ta-ta-ta tay figure, while the soloist has a 
new 3/4 time tune. The scalic octaves are 
heard again before the end of side 8. The 
first part of No. 1 theme is kept until pretty 
late, when it rollicks on the wings of the 
wind. A short cadenza is given, the orchestra 
trooping in to support the soloist. The final 
dance-march is irresistible. There is a 
pretty touch of tune 2 in this at } inch 
from the end. : 


B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra (Stanford 
Robinson): “ Sylvia ” Ballet Music 


(Delibes). Decca K1364-5 (12 ins., 
11s. 7d.). Auto. AK1364-5. 

There is a good descriptive leaflet with 
these records. I gather that many other 
works will have them ; it happens that this 
is the only leaflet I have so far seen. 

Sylvia, a mythological ballet, came out in 
1876, three years after the opera Le roi l’a 
dit. These were the best days ballet ever 
knew, in the old world. With the Tchai- 
kovsky parallels in Russia (Swan Lake 
belongs to the same year as Sylvia) we can 
say, I suppose, that a new ballet chapter 
began. 

I suppose this is the original scoring : but 
nowadays, one never knows what is touched 
up. The best of such work sends out a 
strong whiff of the theatre, that I much 
enjoy. The big-bassed weight is cleverly 
handled in this recording. At times this 
B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra seems a trifle 
weak in strings: perhaps in numbers, 
perhaps in “pull”; and, like nearly all 
English bands, it is a bit stodgy. Pizzicato 
sounds careful, over-slow and stiff. I like 
the values of the tone more than the spirit. 
The former has good roundness, ring and 
vim, especially in the brass (finale, notably). 
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B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra (Stanford 
Robinson) : * The Sleeping Beauty,” 
Ballet Suite (Tchai . Decca 
Y K1524-5 (12 ins., 11s. 7d.). Auto. 
AK1524-5- 

The items given on the labels are: 
Introduction ; The Blue Bird ; Princess Florisse ; 
Panorama ; Waltz. I gather that the usual 
title now is The Sleeping Princess, and that 
the one-act shortened form is known as 
Aurora’s Wedding. The original (after 
Perrault) was performed at St. Petersburg 
in 18go0 (Princess, Carlotta, Brianza, Blue 
Bird and Fairy Carabosse, Cecchetti). 
Diaghilev s revival (Alhambra, 1921) had 
Trefilova, Egorova, Spessivtseva and Lopo- 
kova alternating. Brianza was the Wicked 
Fairy. One act, Paris, 1922 ; revived by 
de Basil, 1935. Haskell’s Ballet (‘‘ Pelican ’’) 
says that all that remains of the original is 
** the series of unconnected dances. 
Diaghilev took the celebration scene from 
The Sleeping Princess, and added to it many 
dances from Casse Noisette.”” I gather, 
elsewhere, that the story was that of the 
christening of the king’s daughter: good 
fairies brought rich promises : the bad fairy 
Carabosse brought a rat, and prophesied 
that the princess id one day cut her 
finger and die. The Lilac Fairy repels the 
hag, and hopes to forfend the evil by 
causing the princess to sleep until awakened 
by a king’s son. When she is sixteen four 
princes seek her hand. At a celebration 
Carabrosse causes her to prick her finger. 
She falls asleep. A century later, in wood- 
land peace, she is sleeping, when a prince 
comes by. The Lilac Fairy tells him the 
story, shows him tantalising yjsions of the 
princess, and so arouses his love. He finds 
her, awakes her, and all ends happily. 
So does the hearing, for me: the recording 
is genial, rounded, lively and clear. I like 
the balance, blend and most of the volume. 

Introduction —A quality of glittering 
sonority seems in place. After a march the 
Good Fairy’s theme is heard (cor anglais). 
About the middle of the side, the climax is, 
I am told (but I have this time no leaflet), 
the scene of the princess’s being borne 
away into the forest. Then some more 
strenuous music, briefly, brings in the Bad 
Fairy, whose malice is frustrated by the 
other’s wand, held over the princess. The 
rest of the side is devoted to treatment of 
the Good Fairy’s theme. 

Side 2 has some rich fluting and other 
mellifluous writing for strings, the best kind 
that the dises afford. This would be 
excellent in the open air on a still day, at 
some little distance. 

Side 3; the Panorama, 1 gather, moves 
along, to give the idea of the prince and 
his suite, with the good fairy, being 
conducted through the forest to the place 
where Aurora lies. Here is a warm, well 
bound body of tone. The last side brings 
the inevitable waltz (from Act 1 celebra- 
tions). Everyone knows it (it starts 
doh/te/doh, lah/te doh lah/te). The best 
quality of the recording seems to be in 
the quieter levels ; but the sheen of the 
forte is not out of keeping for outdoor music, 
as which this may be well be considered. 
After all, a good deal of Tchaikovsky is 
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fitter for the seaside than the studio, the 
fresh air than the fireside. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Beer) : 
“ Swan Lake,” Ballet Suite (Tchai- 

~ kovsky). Decca K1g08-9 (12 ins., 
11s. 7d.). Auto. AK1308-9. 

The items here are: Dance of the Little 
Swans, Waltz; Hungarian Dance, and Scene. 
Haskell remarks that the only works of the 
*seventies that survive are Tchaikovsky’s— 
this, the Sleeping Princess, and Casse Noisette. 
This one failed at first, and succeeded in 
1894, when the composer was dead. 
Sadler’s Wells gives it in full, and so do the 
Russians, at home. Diaghilev’s version 
was in one act. 

These records are as opulent as most of 
the others, if slightly less clear, on the whole. 
Everything is crisp, rather hefty, as re- 
produced. The violin playing is sensitive, 
the Hungarian volume well drawn out and 
brightly chorded. The music is not of 
great significance, but devotees will enjoy 
having it so alertly limned: etched, one 
might almost say. W.R.A. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Overture, “ Iolanthe ” 
(Sullivan). Columbia DX1378 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

A most welcome record. The overtures 
to ‘‘ Iolanthe ’’ and ‘‘ The Yeoman of the 
Guard ”’ (recently recorded by the same 
team) were the only operatic overtures 
actually written out by Sullivan. The 
other overtures ascribed to him are little 
more than pot-pourris. This one is 
beautifully constructed, falling naturally 
into an Introduction (the ‘‘ Invocation ”’), 
an adagio and allegro. The writing for the 
wood-wind is particularly felicitous, and the 
Liverpool flutes, so noticeable on the 
orchestra’s London visit, are magnificent. 
This music was scored under the economic 
conditions of the commercial theatre which 
allowed for only one each of wind 
(conditions which still prevail with the 
D’Oyly Carte Company), and the compet- 
ence of the writing is revealed on the rare 
occasions when Sullivan is given his deserts, 
as in the recording under notice. Those 
who possess the Stanford Robinson record- 
ing need have no qualms, but for others 
this is a nap. When Sir Malcolm has an 
odd side to play with, will he please 
consider Walter Leigh’s Overture to “‘ Jolly 
Roger ”’ (Savoy, 1934), as a reminder that 
not all contemporary composers have been 
absorbed by the cinema ? 


London Symphony Orchestra (Victor 
Olof ) : Masaniello Overture 
(Auber). Decca K1g14 (12 in., 
5s. otd.). 

Before the war Constant Lambert revived 
some overtures by Auber for H.M.V. 
Auber had not the pervasive charm of other 
Frenchmen of the day who were working in 
this field. He is heavy-handed and his music 
sounds a little overblown. He was the 
legitimate successor of Boieldieu and wrote 
no less than 36 works for the stage. Masan- 
iello is as early as 1828. Only in England is 
it known by this name. Originally called 
La Muette de Portici, Rome knows it as I] 
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Pescatore di Brindisi, and this variety of 
nomenclature is worth remembering when 
searching catalogues and dictionaries. This 
was the first French opera to achieve success 
in Italy and it appears to have been pro- 
duced in most European countries. Those 
who remember the Victor Olof Sextet with 
affection will welcome the conductor and 
any recording from the L.S:O. is a rare 
treat to-day. The recording is brilliant ; 
the piccolo coming out right on top at the 
end without the slightest distortion. - 


National Symphony Orchestra (Sar- 


J 


gent) : Beatrice and Benedict Over- 
ture (Berlioz). Decca K1416 (12 in., 
5s. o4d.). 

Like Verdi, Berlioz devoted his life to 
tragedy and finished it with a comedy. 
Beatrice and Benedict is a little masterpiece, 
and it is only because of its length that it is 
not performed. Unfortunately it does not 
quite fill an evening. First given at Baden- 
Baden in 1862, it did not reach Paris until 
1890 and has never been performed in 
England. However, Erik Chisholm gave it 
in Glasgow in 1934 during his memorable 
Berlioz seasons, when the bill was com- 
pleted with Schubert’s Faithful Warrior. 
There is spoken dialogue and a comic fugue. 
The B.B.C. broadcast a duet last month. 
Harty’s Berlioz is, of course, unique and 
this cannot replace his record in the 
affections. Nevertheless, a new recording 
was due and Malcolm Sargent gives a 
brilliant performance of a work which gives 
due emphasis to the long-drawn melodies 
of Berlioz, which are often forgotten in the 
swirl of sound in which he surrounds them. 


Theatre Orchestra (Stanford 
Henry VIII Dances 
Decca K1356 (12 in., 


B.B.C. 
Robinson) : 
(German). 
5s. gfd.). 
What can one say about a new record- 

ing of these dances other than a bare 

announcement ? Only to welcome this fine 
orchestra back to the gramophone and to 
hope that Stanford Robinson has spent 
more time in the recording studios. The 

Hely-Hutchinson Sullivan selections have 

yet to be completed. German’s lovely 

tunes are presented with tender care and 
where necessary with verve and élan. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Heinz 
’ Unger) : Ruy Blas Overture, Op. 59 
(Mendelssohn). Decca K1326 (12 in., 

5s. g3d.). 

If Mendelssohn never wrote an ugly bar, 
he started Ruy Blas with a fair indication of 
the ill-will with which he regarded this 
assignment. He hated the play, but wrote 
an overture for it as the proceeds of a subse- 
quent concert were to go to the widows’ 
fund of the orchestra. The work occupied 
him for only a couple of days, yet after this 
initial display of temper, he became 
involved in a typical melody treated with 
the genius that was natural to him. Heinz 
Unger is a_ scholarly conductor, well 
remembered in London with this orchestra, 
and despite the many existing records of 
this work, nobody should be disappointed 
with the present version. The recording is 
superlative. R.W. 
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Hungarian String Quartet: Quartet in 
D minor, K421 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB6445-7 (12 in., 223s.), Auto. 
DBg106-8. 

A very musicianly performance, some- 
what lacking in warmth, of one of the 
splendid quartets dedicated by Mozart to 
‘* my dear friend Haydn.”’ It is a work of 
infinite pathos in all’of its four movements 
and full of that melancholy which Mozart’s 
contemporaries found so hard to under- 
stand. The slow movement, it is true, opens 
formally : but the pauses that so frequently 
interrupt the flow of the music, the abrupt 
transition, in the first half, from C minor 
to F major (the key of the movement) the 
change into the minor, the urgent upward 
arpeggios for the ’cello, all these speak of the 
unrest below the surface. 

The last two movements are perhaps the 
most striking. One of Mozart’s most 
characteristic fingerprints, his chromaticism, 
is put to a sadly beautiful use in the Minuet 
and there is, in the high-flung violin 
pizzicato accompaniment of the Trio, a 
gaiety very near to tears. There follows the 
astonishing Siciliana, with four variations, 
based partly, Einstein says, on a tune by 
Gluck, but surely owing something to the 
opening movement of Haydn’s D major 
quartet, Op. 73, No. 3. The sudden out- 
burst of sunshine in the major variation 
(violins in octaves) is followed by a return 
to the theme in the minor, in quicker 
tempo, and with the little high two-note 
group as we originally heard it lengthened 
into a triplet which takes on an almost 
savage interity. 

This dramatic change (and the whole of 
the coda) is splendidly realised by the 
Hungarian Quartet. There remains the 
opening movement with its octave-drop 
theme, put to fine fugal use in the develop- 
ment section, and its wonderful last pages. 
The Einstein edition, by the way, shows a 
repeat of the whole of the recapitulation 
section, a thing I only recollect being done 
by Mozart before in the G minor piano 
quartet. 

I have little but praise for the performance 
except that, especially in the slow movement, 
it a little lacks warmth. Occasionally the 
difference between mezzo-forte and piano is 
not clearly enough made, and a genuine 
pianissimo is lacking, and sometimes the 
balance of parts is not perfect. I found this 
to be the case, most of all, in the Minuet ; 
the second violin is too weak in tone. Taken 
as a whole, however, performance and 
recording are admirable and it is good 
indeed to have a new issue of this exquisite 
music. 

(Ishould mention that the final note for the 
first violin, at the end of the last movement, 
wavers oddly in pitch on my copy: but a 
better version may reach the public.) 


Iris Loveridge (piano). The Swan No. 

5, Op. 28 ; Evening Whispers No. 

1, Op. 47 (Palmgren). Columbia 
DB2304 (10 in., 3s. 114d.). 

When Miss Loveridge made a first 

recording of some very familiar Chopin, I 

remember suggesting that she would have 
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done better to have explored less well- 
known territory and I mentioned in this 
connection the piano music of Palmgren. | 
take it kindly that Miss Loveridge has acted 
on that suggestion and I should like to be 
able to praise, unreservedly, the result, 
This, unfortunately, is not possible. The 
Swan, perhaps Palmgren’s best piece, is of 
the family of the Swan of Tuonela, not of 
Saints-S2éns animal ; and I do not feel the 
mysterious melancholy of the music has been 
captured in Miss Loveridge’s interpretation. 
There is a rather hard quality in the play- 
ing of both these pieces that accords ill with 
their romantic character, and too little of 
the veiled kind of tone they require. Surely 
the pianist could have treated the arpeggios 
at the end of The Swan more imaginatively 
and played the left hand melody of Evening 
Whispers with more singing tone? The 
music may be simple and give no occasion 
for display, but treated lovingly it can pro- 
duce a beautiful effect. The piano tone, as 
recorded, is not above the average. 


Nicolas Orloff (piano). Impromptu in 
A flat major, No. 1: Mazurka in F 
\ minor: Valse Brillante in F major, 
Op. 34, No. 3. Decca K1424 (12 in., 


5s. g4d.). 

Nicolas Orloff had a considerable reputa- 
tion as a Chopin player before the war and 
I cannot think that this recording gives any 
real indication of his true quality. There 
does not seem to be any reason for making 
the opening triplet group of notes sound as if 
the first note was dotted, or for a use of the 
sustaining pedal which casts a continuous 
blurr over the music. In the middle 
cantabile section the recording gives a very 
feeble ‘‘ top’’ to the treble and the whole 
section seems to miss fire ; and just near 
the end, the triplets in the quiet bars, after 
the pause, are shapeless toa degree. I did 
not care much for the rather wooden playing 
of the Mazurka, but the Waltz is certainly 
brilliantly done. The final impression left 
is that the pianist does not think that re- 
cording matters much. This may be a quite 
mistaken impression, but it is sufficiently 
marked to be mentioned. In conclusion, 
I hope that Decca will be able to improve 
the tone quality of their solo piano record- 
ings. 

Edwin Fischer (piano): Ballade in G 
minor, Op. 118, No. 3: Rhapsody, 
Op. 79, No. 2 (Brahms). H.M.V. 
DB6437 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

This, is piano playing of ar’stocratic 
quality and in the great tradition. Every- 
thing in Edwin Fischer’s magnificent inter- 
pretation of the G minor Ballade is integra- 
ted, from the firm support of the bass to the 


‘marching tune above: and he seems to 


have Elena Gerhardt’s power of antici- 
pating modulations. The lovely tune of the 
quiet middle section sings tenderly and the 
return to the original tempo is done with 
masterly skill. The Rhapsody is so vividly 
played that it sounds like a new piece and 
not an over-familiar recital number. The 
precision of the chording is a joy, and I 
have never before heard the long passage 
with the one reiterated note made to 
sound so mysterious and dramatic. Fortu- 
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By every post, for many months, we have received requests from lovers of good music 
asking us to record one or another of their favourite works. Often they have told us 
that they already possess an old record of the music, but now want the living music of 
the concert hall which Decca full frequency range recording presents with such exquisite 
musical detail ; as connoisseurs of good music, they know that this system will bring 
them every note of every instrument, correctly proportioned and in perfect balance. 
They often tell us that they are replacing their whole library of records as the new 
Deccas become available. We are doing our best to help collectors everywhere, and 
suggest that you hear some or all of the following records now available from all good 


dealers throughout the country : 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conductor: Victor de Sabata Symphony No. 3 in E flat major (Eroica) Beethoven AK 1507-13 
Carnaval Romain—Overture Berlioz K 1552 
conductor: Erich Leinsdorf Der Freischitz—Overture Weber K 1589 


L’Orchestre de la Société du Conservatoire de Paris 
conductor: Charles Mtinch Daphnis et Chloé (first and second suites) Ravel AK 1584-6 


The London Symphony Orchestra 
conductor: Victor Olof La Muette de Portici (Masaniello)—Overture Auber K 1314 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
conductor: Enrique Jorda The Russian Easter Festival Overture Rimsky-Korsakov AK 1522-3 
conductor: Albert Coates Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy Overture Tchaikovsky 
Sixth side : Dance of the Tumblers Rimsky-Korsakov AK 1305-7 
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ov. 


Joan Taylor (soprano) and Kathleen Ferrier (contralto) with 


The Boyd Neel String Orchestra and The Nottingham Oriana Choir 
conductor: Roy Henderson Stabat Mater Pergolest AK 1517-21 
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FOR MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


The growth of Rimingtons has been, and continues to be, a double- 
track affair. Shop trade increases, so does mail order trade. The 
demands of both are to a considerable degree individual and distinct, 
and both are of equal importance. 


These being the facts it has become more and more apparent that 
the shop at Cranbourn Street does not permit the full and free 
development of Rimingtons in its twofold aspect. The obvious thing 
to do about it has now been done. 


I have formed a subsidiary company, with separate premises, to deal 
with mail order business only: Rimingtons (Mail Order) Ltd., 
28a, Devon_hire Street, Marylebone, London, W.1. 


As managing director of both companies I am concerned as much 
with one as with the other; and I will admit that there is great 
relief in the knowledge that their own particular activities will 
impinge on each other only as far as is necessary and desirable. 


Of course, Rimingtons hire purchase plan for instruments priced at 
£50 or more is available to mail order customers. 


The many music lovers who are unable to visit us in person can 
be assured that in Rimingtons (Mail Order) Ltd. they have at their 
service a self-contained organisation devoted entirely to the efficient 
execution of orders sent by post, whether for records, radio, repro- 
ducers or music scores and other publications. FRED SMITH 


NGTONS (MAIL ORDER) 


28a, DEVONSHIRE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.1. WELBECK 2374-5 
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nately the piano tone is excellent and one 
can recommend this splendid record without 
reserve. 


Denis Matthews (piano): 
E flat, No. 49 (Haydn). 
DX1374-5 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

This is not the ‘‘ great ’? Haydn sonata in 

E flat, but a very delightful work in its own 

right. The first movement is based on a 

terse and witty little phrase and there is a 

depth in the middle section of the slow 

movement (Part 2) which will surprise 

those who think Haydn has no emotion. A 

short and jolly last movement completes the 

sonata. Not the least virtue of Denis 


Sonata in 
Columbia 


Matthews’ playing is the feeling he com- 
municates of really enjoying what he is 
doing and that is very apparent in the 
present issue. A most clear and musicianly 
performance, excellently recorded. 


Solomon (piano): La fille aux cheveux 
de lin: Prelude No. 8, Book 1; 
Voiles,. Prelude No. 2, Book 1 
(Debussy). H.M.V. Bg561 (10 in., 
gs. 114d.). 

What a joy it is to be given a girl with 
flaxen hair and not a peroxide miss: in 
other words to hear Debussy’s lovely little 
piece played simply, softly and without any 
exaggeration. ‘* Voiles,” also, is exquisitely 
played, with a shimmering delicacy and a 
most skilful use of the sustaining pedal. 
The recording is admirable and should be 
heard by pianists who want to know the 
right scale of dynamics to use for Debussy’s 
music as well as by all those who care for 
real artistry. A.R. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Sonata in E 
flat major, Op. 122 (Schubert). 

Y Decca K1180-2 (r@ in, 198. A4e.). 
Auto. AK1 180-2. 

Schubert’s chamber music presents a 
constant problem to both performers and 
listeners, that of its ‘‘ heavenly-lengths.”’ 

His E flat piano sonata, however, does 
not last a moment too long. Record- 
ings of Schubert’s piano sonatas are rare ; 
Schnabel made notable recordings of two 
posthumous sonatas, in A major and B flat 
major, but unfortunately both have been 
deleted from the catalogues. 

A first recording of Schubert’s sonata in 
E flat major, Op. 122, is a welcome event. 
The opus number 122 is misleading because 
the sonata was written in 1817, some ten 
years before the G major Sonata, Op. 78. 
Originally the key of the sonata was D flat, 
but in its final from, in four movements, it is 
in E flat. 

Miss Long gives a very faithful and 
accomplished performance of this work. It 
may be said that her playing, so admirably 
suited to Scarlatti and Fauré, rather lacks 
personality. She slightly modifies some of 
the composer’s dynamic markings and 
phrasing, misshaping for instance the second 
subject of the first movement. But these are 
minor blemishes on a first-rate performance. 

The recording is well up to modern 
standards and reproduces the piano tone 
faithfully. 

Schubert lovers witl be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to add this set of records to their 
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collections. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Long and Decca will give us some of the 
other lesser known sonatas. J.M. 


Arnold Eidus (violin): Gerald Moore 
(piano): Habafiera, Op. 21, No. 2 
(Sarasate) : La Capricieuse, Op. 17 
(Elgar), H.M.V. C3582 (12 in., 


4s. 104d.). 

Arnold Eidus, I am told, is a pupil of 
Persinger, the teacher of Menuhin ; and in 
Sarasate’s display-piece, a mere chain of 
ersatz gipsy tunes, he gives evidence of 
remarkable technical skill. The simple 
little Elgar piece, however, which Kreisler 
used to play so beautifully, finds him lacking 
in heart and in real feeling for the musical 
phrase. The music is not of great value, but 
I recall how Kreisler floated the opening 
phrases and the whimsical way he inter- 
preted the piece. Mr. Eidus, I believe, is 
still very young and one can only hope that 
he will add musicianship to his great skill. 
The recording gives a very faithful picture of 
the bite of the bow on the strings and is in 
all ways excellent. A.R 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Jennie Tourel (mezzo soprano) : Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra (Pietro 
Cimara): Signore perdona: No, 
No, No, No. Rondo, Act 2. “‘ La 
Cenerentola’? (Rossini). Sung in 
Italian. Columbia LX1003 (12 in., 
76. 40.)< . 

Rossini’s operatic version of Cinderella, in 
which a bracelet replaced the missing shoe of 
the fairy tale (not, however, because of the size 

of the original singer’s foot !) was as great a 

failure, at first, as the ‘‘ Barber of Seville”’ : 

and, later on, ‘almost as great a success. In 
recent years Conchita Supervia triumphed 
in the difficult part of the heroine, and made 

a superb record of the Rondo which Parlo- 

phone have seen fit to delete from their 

catalogue. This excellent recording, by 

Jennie ‘iourel is, therefore, most welcome. 

Miss Tourel has a voice of beautiful 
quality, admirable technique, and is evi- 
dently a good musician. The one thing she 
lacks is the gaiety and wit of her ever-to-be 
lamented predecessor in the part. The 
orchestral accompaniment is adequate, 
though somewhat lacking in finish, and 
altogether the recording is one to give much 
pleasure. 


Oscar Natzka (bass): Orchestra and 
Chorus, Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden (Karl Rankl) : O Isis 
and Osiris: Within these Temple 
Walls. ‘‘ Magic Flute” (Mozart). 
Columbia DX1370 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

It is a thousand pities that to such superb 
vocal endowments Oscar Natzka cannot 
add a really imaginative grasp of the 
music he sings. Why break up the opening 
phrases of ‘“‘O Isis and Osiris’’ with so 
many commas, and why so loudly hymn 
the ‘‘ better land ”’ of the other aria ? This 

Sarastro is all too earthly and too little a 

supernatural person : and while one cannot 

fail to admire so magnificent a voice—it 
sometimes almost completely obliterates 
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the orchestra—one is conscious that never 
for a moment is this the High Priest of the 
** Magic Flute,’? but merely a fine basso 
profundo. 


James Johnston (tenor): Joyce Gart- 
side (soprano) : Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden (Colling- 
wood). Love Duet, Ah Love me a 
Little and Love what fears hold 
you trembling, from ‘‘ Madam 
Butterfly,”’ Act 1 (Elkin-Puccini). Col- 
umbia DX1376 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

There is plenty of energy and good will in 
this performance but little sense of style, or 
ability, at least on the part of the soprano, 
to keep a firm line and fill it with sensuous 
feeling. It is hard on her, of course, to have 
to sing such a bad translation but even this 
handicap can be overcome. Miss Gartside 
has the voice for the part and can rise to her 
climaxes, and the same can be said of James 

Johnston: but at present the result could 

only satisfy an uncritical audience who 

have had, through no fault of their own, 
little chance of forming standards of judg- 
ment. The recording is good and the tenor 
is to be commended for singing, at the end, 
what Puccini has written instead of com- 
peting with the soprano’s high C. 


Paolo Silveri (baritone): Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Franco Patané): Credo in un dio 
crudel, “‘ Otello,’’ Act 2: Eri tu che 
macchiavi quell? anima, ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera,’’ Act 3 (Verdi). 
Sung in Italian. Columbia DX1367 
(12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

I have so often complained about the 
impoverished recording of accompaniments 
to operatic arias that I want at once to say 
that in each of these arias the recording of 
the orchestra and the balance with the voice 
is really excellent. The only criticism to be 
made is that Paolo Silveri should not have 
been allowed to drown the flute that 
accompanies him in ‘‘ Eri tu ’’ by displaying 
his top notes and that the “‘ hiss of serpents ”’ 
(the trills) in the ‘‘ Credo”’ should have 
been made more audible. Apart from these 
two points this orchestral playing is 
splendidly vivid and alive. Paolo Silveri 
has, as we know, a magnificent voice but 
unfortunately he has not yet the dramatic 
imagination to go withit ; and as he is bound 
always to be acclaimed by an uncritical 
public he may never become more than a 
singer with a fine voice, and not a fine singer 
with a voice. His ‘*‘ Credo’”’ has dramatic 
power but little irony and he does not make 
us feel the significance of Iago’s “‘e poi ”’ 
(‘and then ?”’): a moment of dreadful 
doubt. I am grateful, however, that he 
spares us a cackle of laughter at the end of 
the monologue. Mr. Silveri seems less coin- 
cerned in ‘‘ Eri tu”’ to portray the tragic 
disillusionment of Riccardo than to show 
off his high notes, with the result that the 
lovely cantabile section ‘‘O dolcezza 
perdute,’’ which should be given with 
covered and dark tone, and sung softly, fails 
to move one at all. The singer also fails 
to observe that Verdi marked the last note 
with a crescendo from soft to loud. 
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It is so easy to be carried away by the 
sheer opulence of a voice like this that such 
criticisms may seem unimportant. That 
view, when taken, accounts for the few 
really great artists there are in the world. 
Mr. Silveri is worthy, as this record shows, 
of something more than the applause that 
greets top-notes. 


Elda Ribetti (soprano): Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): O luce di 
quest’ anima from ‘ Linda di Cha- 
mounix,’” Act 1 (Rossi-Donizetti) 
Caro nome from “Rigoletto’’, Act 
1 (Piave-Verdi). Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. C3587 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

This agile soprane voice does not take 
very well to recording for it lacks overtones 

and is very ‘‘ white.” The singer gives a 

fairly reflective character to ‘‘ Caro nome ”’ 

and, apart from a tendency to scoop, 
negotiates her high notes well. It is bad luck 
that the final note of this aria is slightly flat. 

** Opera at home ”’ informs us that ‘‘ O 
luce di quest’ anima ”’ is considered one of 
the most beautiful arias ever composed. 

That seems to me to be putting the case 

rather too strongly. The opening recitative, 

which is dull, is followed by an air, more 
charming than beautiful, in which Linda 
sings of her love for the painter-hero 

Charles, and of the happiness which will be 

theirs. Miss Ribetti sings the air joyously 

and the recording, on both sides, is quite 
good 


Hans Hotter (baritone): Hermann von 
Nordberg (piano): Der Doppel- 
ganger, Schwanengesang, No. 13 
(Heine-Schubert): Der Wanderer, 
Op. 4, No. 1 (Schmidt-Schubert). 
Sung in German. Columbia LX1004 
(12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

This is magnificent singing. The big 
climax of ‘‘ Der Doppelganger ”’ really 
treble forte, is terrifying, but all through 
Hans Hotter gives a splendid, if slightly 
Wagnerian, interpretation. For the final 
phrase Mr. Hotter uses that kind of covered 
tone which never seems to be taught to our 
own singers and which is so necessary a 
colour of the singing voice. He uses it 
again, with moving effect, in the very soft 
phrases of ‘‘ Der Wanderer ”’ containing the 
words “‘ Immer wo ?” 

I have only one small quarrel with 
Hermann von Nordberg, the excellent 
accompanist. Surely the phrases in the 
first part of the song should be softly 
played, and not made to stand out in any 
way ; for they are echoes of the anguish in 
the man’s heart. 

The recording is admirable and I most 
warmly recommend everyone who cares for 
great singing to get this disc. 


Aksel Schiétz (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Ungeduld: Morgengruss : 

s Millers Blumen and Tranen- 

regen from “‘ Die Schéne Miillerin ”’ 
(Miller-Schubert). Sung in German. 
H.M.V. DB6254-5 (12 in., 14s. 8d.). 
These four songs are all strophic, although 
the last one, Trdnenregen, has its final and 
shortened verse in the minor key, and a 
much modified vocal line. The singer is 
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presented with the problem, in each case, of 
retaining our interest through four verses. 
This can best be done through perfectly 
natural, straightforward singing without 
any tricks: and that is, of course, the way 
chosen by Aksel Schiétz. Ungeduld, with a 
very vividly played piano. part by Gerald 
Moore, is completely successful: but I felt 
that the young miller would not have 
addressed his love so loudly as Mr. Schiétz 
does in Morgengruss, and would have 
sounded, though here restrained, a little 
more ardent. The third verse is beauti- 
fully sung and so is the fourth verse of 
Tranenregen. ‘The voice, as in the records 
issued last month, is too loudly recorded to 
give the right intimate feeling; and alto- 
gether I do not feel the singer has got under 
the skin of these songs as completely as he 
did in the “ Dichterliebe.” Perhaps it is 
true that one must have sung through this 
cycle at least two hundred times before one 
can be said really to know it. Mr. Moore 
accompanies finely throughout. 


Nottingham Oriana Choir and Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra (Roy Hender- 

J son): Stabat Mater (Pergolesi). 
Decca K1517-21 (12 in., 28s. 114d.). 
Auto AK1517-21. 

Pergolesi was only twenty-six when, in 
1736, he died of tuberculosis, leaving behind 
some chamber music, a number of operas 
and a considerable quantity of church 
music. His little opera buffa, ‘‘ La Serva 
Padrona,”’ and the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ”? have 
secured Pergolesi a place in ‘‘ the stream of 
music’, and are often performed: while 
Stravinsky paid Pergolesi tribute by using a 
number of his airs as the basis of the music 
of the ballet ‘‘ Pulcinella.”” The ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,”’ was not composed as legend had it, 
in the Capuchin monastery to which Pergol- 
esi retired in the year before his death, but in 
1729—the year h2 left the Naples Conserva- 
tory. 

The music is a mixture of the serious and 
the trivial: but its “‘soft, pale, sweet, 
Italian melody ’’ has kept it alive rather 
than any depth of religious feeling, and for 
the sake of that melody, as well the fact of 
the work being representative of so much of 
the religious music of the period, it is valu- 
able to have a recording of it. 

Such music requires, no doubt, greater 
warmth of expression and more sensuous 
tone than can be secured from English 
singers, and, more particularly, from the 
soprano section of this choir, to which the 
choral writing is limited ; but the perform- 
ance gives evidence of the musicianly care 
expended on it by Roy Henderson, who 
conducts the Nottingham Oriana Choir 
and the Boyd Neel String Orchestra. 


The opening number is one of the most . 


deeply felt pieces of music in the work and 
gives us the measure of both choir and 
orchestra. The tone and phrasing of the 
strings are admirable and the women’s 
voices, in two parts, blend excellently. 
Their chief weakness, all through, is a lack 
of confidence in attacking high notes and a 
tendency to scoop up to them. The 
diction of the choir is good enough to let 
one hear they are using a pronunciation of 
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Latin which I cannot help finding ugly and 
which is contrary to the tradition of 
centuries. Thus they sing ‘‘ martur ”’ for 
“‘martair,” ‘‘crukem”? for ‘‘ cruchem,” 
‘* supplickio ”’ for ‘* supplichio,” and so on, 
but I doubt many people will be worried by 
this Anglicanisation. 

Kathleen Ferrier’s rich and steady tone 
is of immense value to the performance and 
Joan Taylor does well with her part, but 
would have done better if she could learn to 
*‘ float’? her high notes and not invariably 
sing them loudly. 

The recording itself is of good quality and 
Decca is to be congratulated on giving us a 
work off the beaten track and one admirably 
adapted to the medium of the gramophone. 


Robert Irwin (baritone) : Gerald Moore 
(piano) : Roadside Fire from ‘‘ Songs 
of Travel,’ No. 3 (Robert Louis 
Stevenson-Vaughan Williams): Lin- 
den Lee (Barnes-Vaughan Williams). 
H.M.V. Bg505 (10in., 3s. 11$d.). 

Linden Lee is very pleasantly sung indeed, 
with excellent diction and sufficient variety 
of expression. The Roadside Fire is not quite 
so satisfactory as Gerald Moore, for once, is 
rather heavy-handed with the rapid accom- 
paniment and Robert Irwin’s vocal line 
sometimes sags a little. It is a difficult song 
to bring off successfully, as everyone will 
know who has made the attempt. Recording 
and balance are good. 

ALR. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
Ein Traum, Op. 48, No. 6 (Boden- 
stedt-Grieg): Eros, Op. 70, No. 1 
(Benzon-Schmidt-Grieg). Parlophone 
RO20553 (10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

I can find little or nothing to recommend in 
this record. Singing, performance, interpre- 
tation, orchestration, and recording, leave 
much to be desired. These two songs Ein 
Traum and Eros, were originally written 
with piano accompaniment but they have 
been orchestrated by someone unnamed. 
Mr. Tauber makes the songs sound 
rather like an extract from ‘* Old Chelsea.” 
His high notes seemed strained and his 
voice, at times, sounds harsh. Excessive 
portamento ruins the vocal line and _ the 
simplicity of Grieg’s songs. The result is far 
from satisfactory. 


Jan Peerce (tenor), with orchestra (Maxi- 
milian Pilzer): La Danza (Rossini 


arr. Artok): O Sole Mio (Capua, 
arr. Schmid). H.M.V. DA1856 (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

To what extent these songs have been 
‘ arranged ”’ I cannot say, nor do I know 
anything of Mr. Peerce other than what is 
on this record. Though this is ‘‘ the record 
of the film,” there is no distortion, and 
anyone requiring such a popular coupling 
can buy this without hesitation. Mr 
Peerce is certainly not an Italian, but his 
voice has something of that barytone 
quality which was a characteristic of 
Caruso. He sang these songs in the 
gargantuan ‘‘ musical ’’ Carnegie ~~ 
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Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

***Bill’s Mill (Count Basie, Gene Roland, 
Arr. Will Hudson) (Am. Victor D7- 
VB-402) 

***Free Eats (A Free-Bee) (Count Basie, 
Arr. Will Hudson) (V) (Am. Victor 
D7-VB-404) 

(H.M.V. Bg557—3s. 113d.) 

Basie (pno) with Elman ‘‘ Rudy *’ Rutherford, 
Ronald B. Washington, Paul Gonsalves, George H. 
‘Buddy '’ Tate, Preston H. Love (reeds); Ed. 
Lewis, Emmett Berry, Eugene E. Young, Jnr., 
Harry Edison (tpts); William Johnson, Theo. M. 
Donnelly, George Matthews, Eli Robinson (tmbs) ; 
Fred W. Green (gtr); Walter S. Page (bass); Joe D. 
Jones (dms). January 3rd, 1947. 

The Basie band having recently transferred 
in America from Columbia to Victor, its 
records are now appearing under the H.M.V. 
label. 

Importance of the change lies in what effect 
it may have on the way the band is recorded. 
From these first Victors it would seem that a 
laudable desire to increase the perspective has 
not been entirely successful. The trumpets 
sound rather too forward and the rhythm 
section too distant. But the general effect is 
warmer, cleaner and less brittle, which is at 
any rate one step in the right direction, and the 
records disclose no suggestion that the band is 
not completely at home in its new surroundings. 

Bill’s Mill is written in the 12-bar blues form, 
and there are no less than eleven choruses on 
the side. 

Apart from the four by Basie, whose piano, 
supported by the usual “ walking’’ bass, is 
again conspicuous for the Count’s economy of 
notes and subtlety of style, the best are the solo 
by Paul Gonsalves (who replaced Illinois 
Jacquet) and the later trumpet. choruses 
respectively by (I think) Emmett Berry and 
Harry Edison. nsalves, who is a rather sub- 
dued tenor player in all senses of the word, is 
a little overpowered by the rather exuberant 
trumpets, which should be behind, but sound 
rather on top of him. But even so this is a good 
chorus, and the trumpet solos are even better. 
Added to which this is an effective arrangement 
with plenty of variety'and the band drives as it 
seldom did on Columbia. 

Even better is Free Eats, a piece which has 
more than a passing resemblance to the song 
about that Mr. Richard who refused to open 
the door. 

Although the label makes no mention of the 
fact, there is a vocal chorus in this one. Most of 
it is by the ensemble, whose singing is nothing 
to write home about. But the “ middle” eight 
bars by solo voice are good. So are Rudy 
Rutherford’s short clarinet solo, Basie’s piano 
contributions and the answers by the trombones 
to the trumpet in the fourth chorus. For tone, 
balance and perfection of intonation these 
trombones have to be heard to be believed. 

If only the vocal chorus had been all solo, 
like the middle eight bars, this would have been 
a four-star side. 


Herbie Fields Quintet (Am.) 
**] Wanna (Fairbanks, Fields) (V by Herbie 
Fields and chorus) (Am. Victor D7- 


VB-96) 
*Soprano Boogie (Fields) (Am. Victor D7- 
VB-95) 
(H.M.V. Bg565—3s. 114d.) 


_ Fields (clart, soprano sax) with Joseph P. Gatto 
(pno); Rudolph era (gtr); Martin Brown (real 
name Marino) (bass); Stanley M. Key (real name 
Kaufman) (dms). January 29th, 1947. 

Perhaps there is something to be said for 
I Wanna. At any rate it has some suggestion of 
riding lightly, the clarinet/guitar/piano figures 
are neat, and although the concerted singing is 
only poor, Fields sings his ‘‘ middle ’’-eight bars 
reasonably well. 

But Soprano Boogie is frankly awful. Seldom 
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has such rubbishy riff stuff been foistered on a 
long-suffering public in the name of swing, 
and seldom has anyone exhibited a more 
questionable style or worse tone than Mr. Fields 
does on his soprano saxophone. 

I hope no one will fall for this corny and 
tasteless exhibition of what is presumably 
intended to be small band boogie woogie. 


Harry Hayes and His Band 
**** Scuttlebutt (Artie Shaw, Carleton) (H.M.V. 


OEA11860) 
****Ol’ Man Rebop (Floyd Wilson) (H.M.V. 
OEA1 1898) 
(H.M.V. Bg559—3s. 114d.) 
****® Dubonnet (Hayes) (H.M.V. OEA11g900) 
****Tucky Number (Buster Harding) (H.M.V. 
OEA1 1899) 
(H.M.V. Bg566—3s. 114d.) 
11860—Hayes (alto) with Aubrey Franks (ten); 
Bill Lewington (bar); Leo Wright (tpt); George 
Shearing (pmo); Alan Ferguson (gir); Arthur 


O'Neill (bass); ‘Norman Burns (dms). April 24th, 


11898/900—As above, except substitute Alan Franks 
(tpt) for Wright. May 5th, 1947. 

Whatever there may be to be said for or 
against these records, one thing stands out as of 
paramount importance: this is the first English 
group to get going on the re-bop pattern. 

ignificance of this is that, without going into 
details of exactly what re-bop is made of, and 
anyway it would take far more space than I 
have at my disposal, it is not only the latest 
American development in swing, but is so 
much more inspiring than any previous form 
of swing that when once you tumble to what it 
is all about you find all other swing modes 
sounding comparatively dull if not actually 
out-dated. 

Not that these records are re-bop in the full 
sense of the term. But you don’t have to know 
so very much about it to recognise that Harry 
Hayes and his satellites im these titles have not 
only been bitten by the bug, but also have a 
pretty good understanding of what re-bop is 
driving at, and they have taken more than the 
first steps to introduce the trend into their 
music. You will find it even in Dubonnet, which 
is for the most part a showcase for Harry’s alto, 
although other members -of the band are also 
featured as soloists later in the side. 

Which is very much of a move in the right 
direction. We shall not have re-bop coming on 
us suddenly as something complete and entirely 
different. It will gradually filter into swing, 
changing its character slowly. By the time it 
has completed its consolidation we shall hardly 
have realised the great change it will have 
made—until we get out some old records and 
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compare them with the new; then we shall 
realise how drastic the change has been. _ 

Meanwhile, if you want to start becoming 
acclimatised to re-bop, you might do much 
worse than get these latest Harry Hayes 
records. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
###** Sidewalks of Cuba (Oakland, Parish, Mills) 
(Am. Columbia NCO HCO2035) 
*** 41 the Woodchoppers’ Ball (Bishop, Herman) 
(Am. Columbia 4690) 
(Columbia DB2138—3s. 114d.) 

2035—Herman (clart) with Samuel Rubinwitch 
Myron ‘‘ Mickey '’ Folus, Sam Marowitz, Joe 
‘* Flip Phillips, John L. Porta (reeds); Milton 
Rajonsky, Sonny Berman, Conrad Gozzo, Walter 
Condoli, Carroll Lewis (tpts); Ralph Pfiffner, 
Willard ‘‘ Bill’’ Harris, Edmund Kiefer, Lyman 
Reid (tmbs); ‘* Red '* Norvo (vibes) ; James Rowles 
(pno); Charles Jagelka (gtr); Joe Mondragoa 
(bass); Donald Lamond (dms). September 17th, 1946. 

4690—Herman (clart) with reeds as above ; Charles 
Paterson, Al Porcino, Robert Peck, Lewis, Gozzo 
(t ; Pfiffner, Harris, Kiefer (tmbs) ; Rowles (pno) 

uck Wayne (gtr); Mondragon (bass); Lamond 
(dms). December 10th, 1946. - 

I have heard better arrangements, but 
Sidewalks of Cuba, the Mitchell Parish tune 
which I am sure you will known when you hear 
it, even if you cannot at the moment remember 
it from the title, more than maintains the reputa- 
tion the 1946 Woody Herman band achieved 
for being the greatest white swing combination 
even America has yet managed to produce. 

Solo honours go to Herman and his clarinet, 
guitarist Charles Jagelka (note to American 
publications: Studios say Chuck Wayne not 
on this date), and the trumpet, who my friends 
say was Pete Condoli, but I’m still betting it 
was the late Sonny Berman who took this 
particular solo. (Note the saucy start borrowed 
from Flight of the Bumble Bee.) y 

But what really “ makes”’ this side, more 
than the soloists, is the ensemble, pointed by the 
brilliance of the brass. The drive that this band 
had (it has since broken up) was really pheno- 
menal. : 

At any rate, that goes for the Sidewalks 
record, but unfortunately it does not apply to 
Woodchoppers’ Ball. Remembering how this 
band could kick, and did, even when it first 
recorded this number for American Decca (Eng. 
Brunswick 02834) as long ago as April, 1939, this 
latest version of the opus sounds almost stodgy. 

However, the side has its attractive aspects, 
not the least of which are the solos by “‘ Flip ”’ 
Phillips’s tenor, the muted trumpet, and 
Herman’s clarinet. ; 

Jimmy Rowles’s piano spot is rather over- 
powered by the rhythm section and Bill Harris 
. . . well, I guess Bill realised that this tune 
had been done to death and decided that a 
thumbed nose would now be the most suitable 
epitaph for it. 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am. 

Mixed) 

**** Feet Draggin’ Blues (Pts. I and II) (Harry 

James) (Am. Columbia HCO2140/1) 
(Columbia DB2317—3s. 114d.) 

James (tpt) with Gene Corcoran, Willie Smith, 
Stewart Bruner, George Davis, Edward Rosa 
reeds); James Campbell, Irwin Berken, Carl Berg, 
Karol Moe (tps) ; Victor Hamann, Charles Preble, 
Dalton Rizzotto, Juan Tizol (imbs); Arnold Ross 
(pno); Hayden Causey (gir); Edward Mihelich 
(bass); Lou Fromm (dms). November 11th, 1946. 

This is the blues at slow tempo, and except 
for last half of Part II, which introduces the fuy 
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ensemble, the presentation is a solo showcase 
for Harry James and pianist Arnold Ross. 

The first thing to be said is that our Mr. 
James makes what may fairly be described as a 
sensational comeback. He gets nearer to play- 
ing the sincere music he played in that greatest 
of all his performances, Blue Mood, by Teddy 
Wilson’s Quartet (Parlophone R2741), than he 
ever has since. It is as though he had decided 
to show us that the reeking sentimentality and 
exhibitionistic displays of technique which have 
been the be-all and end-all of most of his 
records during the last few years were things 
that had to be because the public demanded 
them, and that he can still play personable jazz. 
Not that his performance is the greatest example 
of blues trumpet playing that has ever been 
heard on a record. But for a change Harry 
has at last again used his immaculate tone and 
technique to produce in the four consecutive 
choruses he takes at the start of the presentation 
something worth calling good and _ sincere 
blues ; and it sounds none the worse for the 
simple sustained organ harmony background 
provided by the rest of the band. 

Also Arnold Ross shows himself to be a much 
more than averagely enlightened and delightful 
blues exponent in his three piano choruses which 
follow, and it is a pity that their continuity 
has to be broken while one turns over the 
record ; but this is unfortunately one of the 
seemingly insurmountable drawbacks of the 
modern gramophone. 

After the subdued but feeling and understand- 
ing playing by James and Ross, the trite riff 
scoring for the ensemble, with the now out-dated 
idea of getting variety by jumping the key a 
semitone, sounds almost crude, but the record 
is well worth getting for James and Ross. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Boogie Blues (Gene Krupa, Ray Biondi) 
(V by Anita Day) (Am. Columbia 
CO35113) 
*#** Opus No. I (Sy. Oliver) (V by Anita Day) 
(Am. Columbia CO35110) 
(Columbia DB2316—3s. 114d.) 

Krupa (dms) with Adrian Tei, Charles Ventura, 
Stewart Owen Olson, Johnny A. Bothwell, Charles 
Kennedy (reeds); Anthony Russo, Donald Alton 
Fagerquist, Joseph Triscari, Vincent Glen Hughes 
(tpis); Leon B. Cox, William P. Cully, Pullman 
** Pete '’ Pederson (tmbs); Ted Napoleon (pno) ; 
Richard Vance (gir); Irving Arthur Lang (bass) ; 
Joe Dale (dms). August 21st, 1945. 

Although the band does a good job, especially 
with a well-nigh-perfect-for-the-tune arrange- 
ment of Opus I, it’s Anita O’Day who has done 
most to win these sides their four stars. 

To say that the girl is terrific is no over- 
statement. She knows every one of the tricks 
that spell style in swing singing. But even more 
to the point is the way she uses them. Every- 
thing she does sounds so spontaneous and 
relaxed. Never does she force or exaggerate. 
It’s just another case of doing what comes 
naturally, and what comes naturally to her is as 
essential and complete as the way she does it is 
intriguing and convincing. I rate Anita as 
easily the best of all the American vocalists 
to-day working regularly with bands, white or 
coloured. Which brings up the fact that, 
although she is white, she sings more like a 
coloured girl—and that in itself is a compliment 
which many a white girl singer would be none 
the worse could she deserve it. 

As regards the band, Opus No. 1—a piece 
which will be known to others besides Ted 
Heath fans, and the origin of the title of which 
is more less credibly explained in the lyric 
introduced for the first time in this record of 
the piece—is the better side. 

There is nothing much in the way of solos— 
even maestro Krupa laudably refrains from his 
drumnastics ; but the band as a whole plays 
with plenty of colour, and gets home without 
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any undue traces of the too obvious exhibition- 
ism which mars so many of the more popular 
American swing bands. 

Nor are Mr. Krupa’s drums in any way 
limelighted in Boogie Blues, a more than 
averagely sincere 12-bar blues piece which Sy. 
Oliver originally wrote for Tommy Dorsey. 
There is, however, a good solo spot by Charlie 
Ventura’s tenor to add interest to an ensemble 
which is not without its own good points. 

But again it’s Miss Anita Day who steals the 
show. 


Jack Parnell and His Quartet 
****On the Sunny Side of the Street (Jimmy 
McHugh, Dorothy Fields) (Decca 
DRr0991) 
***%* Scrubber Time (Dave Goldberg) (Decca 
DR10992) 
(Decca F8758—3s. 1d.) 

Parnell (vib) with Ronnie Scott (ten); Norman 
Stenfalt (pno) ; Dave Goldberg (gtr) ; Charlie Short 
(bass). December 30th, 1946. 

Here’s a surprise! Jackie Parnell forsakes his 
drums and plays only vibraphone. 

This is something new to us. But apparently 
it isn’t new to Jack. He must have been prac- 
tising the instrument for quite a while, for he has 
developed an astonishing technique. And when 
I say that he adds to this technique all the style 
and sense of rhythm that have helped to make 
him Britain’s greatest swing drummer, you will 
realise that he is as successful in his new role 
as he has been in his older one. 

But it is not only Jack’s vibraphone that 
makes these records so oustanding that one can 
honestly say that in the Jack Parnell Quartet 
(which is, of course, a part of the Ted Heath 
band in which Jack is the drummer) England 
has at last produced a small swing group that 
can hold its own. with the best in America. 

Ronnie Scott, Norman Stenfalt, Dave Gold- 
berg and Charlie Short all have all that it takes 
to make brilliant swing players, judged by any 
standards. And should you reply that it needs 
more than good soloists to make a good band, 
even a small one, you will find whatever else 
you may feel is necessary in the imaginative 
way in which the tunes are treated and the 
unanimity with which the musicians play 
together. 

Moreover, that last remark is none the less 
pertinent because, far from being just sequences 
of solos, both records consist to a great extent of 
concerted movements, and they are as brilliantly 
executed as they are ingeniously conceived. 


Joe Venuti (Am.) 
***Body and Soul (Green, Sour, Heyman) 
(Am. Royal 169B) 
***Teqa for Two (Youmans, Caesar) (Am. 
Royal 170B) 
(Parlophone R3043—3s. 114d.) 

Venuti (vin) with Charlotte Laughton Tinsley 
(vib)*; Vincent Terri (gir); Larry Breen (bass) ; 
Louis Singer (dms). January, 1947. 

* Described on the label as playing harp, presumably 
in error for vibraharp, the term used in America for 
vibraphones, 

It is near on twenty years now since Joe 
Venuti first became an idol of all jazz en- 
thusiasts, only to fade into almost complete 
obscurity a few years later, and things have 
changed in the meantime. 

So has Venuti, but nothing like as much as 
one might have expected. As the great improve- 
ment in recording, most notably instanced in 
these records, clearly reveals, he has developed 
an even finer tone. Also he seems to have 
acquired an even more facile and convincing 
technique. 

But his style remains much the same as it 
was in the old days, and if it should seem that 
in this respect Venuti has dated less than players 
of other instruments who have not modernised 
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their style, the reason is probably that there 
have not been sufficient jazz or swing violinists 
to introduce any great changes. In fact the 
only other notable jazz fiddler there has ever 
been is Eddie South, and we have heard little, 
if any more, of him on records than we have of 
Venuti. 

Then, too, except for the usual last choruses, 
and the vibraphone passages by Charlotte 
Laughton Tinsley (? man or woman: I have no 
knowledge of this artiste), neither of these sides 
can be described as swing in the full sense of 
the word. They are just Venuti improvising 
tunefully, and not very far from the original 
melodies, “‘ in tempo.’ But don’t let that put 
any of you swing enthusiasts off. The records 
are pleasing music in a mode that should appeal 
to you as much as to those who prefer the more 
simple, melodious life. 


Teddy Wilson Sextet (Am. N.) 
*** Blues Too (Wilson) (Am. Musicraft 5299) 
***7 Can’t Get Started (Vernon Duke) (Am. 
Musicraft 5297) 
(Parlophone R3046—3s. 114d.) 

Wilson (pno) with Ben Webster (ten); Buck 
Clayton (tpt); Al Casey (gtr); Al Hall (bass); J.C, 
Heard (dms). August 14th, 1945. 

Most readers of this column’ will of course 
know of Teddy Wilson ... as a pianist... 
not only from his grand work in various com- 
paratively recent Benny Goodman Sextet 
records, but also from his superlative solo 
records of China Boy and Rosetta (Parlophone 
Re2o981) and Them There Eyes and I Know That 
You Know (R2985) issued round about the end 
of 1945. 

But it is not everyone who still remembers 
that during the four years immediately preced- 
ing the war Wilson was responsible for a whole 
host of outstandingly fine small band records 
by all-star pick-up combinations which he 
himself directed. So Parlophone now have to 
build up a more or less new reputation for Wilson _ 
band records. 

They have made a very fair start with these 
two sides. ; 

Blues Too gets nearer to having the genuine 
traditional blues character than perhaps any 
other blues record issued during recent years ; 
and if it must be said that there is no longer 
anything fresh to be done with the blues, 
without destroying their true character, than 
was put into one or other of the many blues 
records issued over here when, in the late 
ninteen twenties and early ’thirties, the blues 
were a novelty, at least it can be said that this 
record, which achieves a good climax in the last 
ensemble chorus, not only has some atmosphere, 
but also considerable individuality resulting 
from the musicians responsible for it. 


Especially notable in this respect are Ben 
Webster, who is at no loss to make what he 
has to say sound urgent and impressive, and 
Buck Clayton, whose manner of bursting out 
on certain notes is not the only way in which he 
infuses an unusual strength of feeling into his 
playing. 

Against the fervent playing of these two the 
performance of Wilson is restrained, but it 
loses none of its artistry or charm thereby. 


In Started both Webster and Clayton are less 
effusive, the former relying for effect on a 
repressed, breathy sentiment. But this does 
nothing to prevent this from being an even more 
prepossessing record, with Wilson again showing 
how tasteful he can be in exploiting the value 
of subtle simplicity at slow tempo. 


Taking the introduction, Al Casey (who, I 
am happy to see, still plays ordinary, un- 
amplified guitar) is also better in this side. He 
is better at chordal passages than in the single- 
string solo, which style he uses in Blues. 
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DAVEY RADIO 


The D.R.5 Radio-gramophone, and the D.R.4 and 
D.R.11 Electric Reproducers are being made in 
increasing numbers, but, mainly because of timber 
restrictions, we are not yet able to offer delivery in 
less than the five months from the date of order that 
we have quoted hitherto. 

Sets of components, amplifiers, pick-ups and loud- 
speakers, can usually be delivered from stock, either 
for separate sale, or for building in to customers’ own 
cabinets. A good number of successful conversions of 
old cabinets has already been carried out, and we have 
the capacity to take on more. 


The Overhaul section of our Works, set up to deal 
with the mass of overhaul work resulting from the 
war, has now overtaken all arrears, and complete 
overhauls usually go through in about a fortnight. 


We can now offer to take in for complete overhaul 
and modernisation high-quality radio-gramophones 
and electric reproducers of makes other than our own. 
To each case we will give the same close individual 
study that we accord to our own instruments, so that 
the best result may be secured for the most reasonable 
outlay. ; 


THE “‘ MARK ” SERIES OF GRAMOPHONES 


Good progress is being made with these instruments 
also. We can now offer delivery of the Mark Xb 
Gramophone with A.C. motor within two months 
of the date of order. Spring motors and Universal 
motors are still in very short supply for the home 
market. Progress is being made with the Mark IX 
Gramophone also, but we cannot yet announce any 
reduction in the waiting period. 


ACCESSORIES 


The following useful accessories are now available 
from stock : 

The Davey Cutter (for Fibre Needles) 7/6, plus 1/9 
Purchase Tax 

Ivorine Stroboscopic Speed Tester, 

Davey Wax Dressing, 2/- per packet, plus 6d. 
Purchase Tax 

(The Trade supplied.) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lop. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is iust behind the Princes Theatre) 
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x The STARS Wu 


SIDNEY TORCH and his ORCHESTRA 
“The Merry Widow '’—Selection. 
Lehar - - . - E11455 
GERALDO and his ORCHESTRA 
They say it’s Wonderful; People 
will say we’re in Love - F 2230 
A galinCalico - F231 
er love You - 
ARCHIE LEWIS 
with the Geraldo Strings 
Swing low, sweet ane 
Can I forget You? - 
ROBERTO INGLEZ 
Melodies of Today - 
Melodies of Yesterda - 
BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
Among my Souvenirs F2232 
Anniversary Song - - 
JACK SIMPSON & HIS XYLOPHONE 
Jack P — Sextet 
ack Propelled - - 
Track Three - - S home 
IVOR MORETON & DAVE KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 79 


F 2229 
ARTIE SHAW and his ORCHESTRA 


Night and Day - 
You do something to Me - “br aoe 


F 2227 


F 2228 





: No. 36—Trumpet No End 





JOE VENUTI 
Body and Soul - - 
Teafor Two - - 
ALASDAIR MATHESON 
Hug Cireann O . . 
Tiriodh An Eorna - che _ 
JACK CAMPBELL 
A’ Bhirlinn Bharrach - 

’Sa Choill Ud Thall - } — 
ALLAN MACRITCHIE 
Puirt-A-Beul; Strathspey; A’ chur 

Nangobhar; An Gaol A Thug 
Mi Og - - + = F3368 
ZEP MEISSNER DIXIELAND BAND 
No. 29—Riverboat Shuffle 
No. 30—Who’s sorry Now 
TEDDY WILSON SEXTET 
No. 31—I can’t get started 
No. 32—Blues Too - 
HARRY PARRY 
No. 33—After You’ve Gone; 
No. 34—Liza-  - - R3047 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
No. 35—Golden Feather - 


7} R200 


R 3045 


R 3046 


R 3048 


.on the NEW 


PARLOPHONE 


RECOROS 


THE PARLOPHONE CO, LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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(a) Metal Pyramids 


SOLBREN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 


THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Two packs available : 
(b) Triangular Cartons 
Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 


- Export Only 
. Home Trade 
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As stocks are still limited, it is not always 
possible to hear records before buying them, or 
to compare the several recorded versions of a 
musical masterpiece. Many of our customers 
have found that they can safely leave these 
comparative hearings to our musical staff. 


The ‘Critique’ 


published monthly, reviews all new issues in 
the field of serious music, giving special 
attention to the quality of the performance 
and of the recording. When a new recording 
of a famous work appears, it is carefully 
compared with existing versions, and we 
are noted for the frankness of our comment 
if the newcomer is not up to standard. 


The ‘Critique’ 


is sent out with the monthly record supple- 
ments for the modest subscription of 5s. 6d. 
per annum. (Post free). 


The Famous 


"“ASTRA® 


Hand Made 
FIBRE NEEDLE SOUNDBOX 


is once more obtainable 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY 


Price £ 4/4/= 


Including postage and Purchase Tax 
Orders taken in strict rotation 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
Astra House 
121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London, W.C.2 

Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


IS ASSURED BY AN 
fe 


L— 7 


HANDMADE 
AMPLIFIER, PICKUP AND SPEAKER 


Designed, built, tested and tuned as 


ONE COMPLETE UNIT 
FIRST CLASS REPRODUCTION 
ADMITS OF NO COMPROMISE! 


Haphazard fitting of various makes of 
components will not do 





Are you using 
EXPERT 
Graded Thorn Needles 


You will, if you want good results, plus long 
record life. 


FULL DETAILS FROM: 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 





‘SONWAST’ 


18’and 12’P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS 
8 and [5 WATT AMPLIFIERS 


12” Model 


TRIPLE 
CONE 





PIONEERS OF MOVINC COIL SPEAKERS 


Improved 1947 MODELS 





CINEMA Model - £8 19 6 
AUDITORIUM Model - £5 18 6 
Send 24d. stamp for Illustrated List T.G. to: 
BAKERS ‘SELHURST’ RADIO 


75-77 SUSSEX ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, SURREY 
Telephone: CROydon 4226 
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MUSIC FOR FILMS 


H.M.V. has issued a generous selection 
from the film of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.” 
‘This is a most interesting and rewarding 
album (I use the word symbolically, alas !). 
There are four twelve-inch _ records 
(C3583/6). It will be remembered that 
last year we had two short extracts of 
William Walton’s music on the odd side 
of Phyllis Sellick’s recording of the Sinfonia 
Concertante. The present issue has obviously 
been designed to introduce as much of the 
music as possible, but since it is unfair to 
expect such music to stand in isolation, 
Laurence Olivier contributes a _con- 
siderable portion of the text. 

The records begin with the setting of the 
scene at the Globe Theatre with Dr. Walton 
giving us some most attractive period music 
touched with the experience of four sub- 
sequent centuries. After the Chorus has 
instructed our imagination we move straigat 
to the King’s “‘ Once more unto the breach,”’ 
of which the final glorious rant is merged 
into the sweep of the music. Follows the 
Chorus’ lovely ‘‘ Now entertain conjecture 
of a time,’’ a snatch of soldiers’ talk and 
Henry’s ‘‘ Unto the King.’ After the 
“St. Crispin’s Day” speech (much cut) 
comes the music of the battle, which 
judging from memory is complete. This 
battle music is really magnificent, apart 
from containing the most frightening sound 
I have ever heard from an orchestra. If 
this was achieved by a wind-machine, it 
would make Richard Strauss green with 
envy. After the battle we have the Duke 
of Burgundy’s speech, which has a back- 
ground of great beauty in the orchestra. 
And so to the last chorus, the enchanting 
madrigal and the great pompous finale 
(one must be forgiven for using the language 
of the opera house) with Walton’s daring 
and wholly effective treatment of the 
Agincourt Song. 

All this is a considerable feat of recording, 
and it should be noted that these records 
are not taken from the sound track. This 
is a studio recording of great care, and the 
reproduction of an intricate score is 
admirable. Some manipulation may be 
needed at moments, particularly when the 
voice is alternating with music of con- 
siderable volume. Especially to be com- 
mended is the ‘‘ melodrama ”’ of Burgundy’s 
speech, where the composer is at his most 
lyrical. This is always difficult to bring off, 
and I cannot rerhember hearing a better 
example. 

Writing music for films is often exasperat- 
ing. One has to think more in terms of 
seconds than of bar lengths. Again it has 
been said with some truth that the better 
the music for its purpose the less interesting 
is it gua music. Yet after listening to these 
records several times I hope that an 
impresario will let us hear this score in the 
concert hall. The battle music certainly 
must be seen as well as heard, lest we 
should think that our ears deceive us! 
The orchestra is the Philharmonia under 
the composer. I have only one criticism 
and that is that Olivier plays all the 
requisite parts as well as that of the King 
(even the soldier in dialect), which has the 
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danger of investing the performance with 
the character of a stunt—like Tauber’s 
‘* Pagliacci ’—-which it certainly is not. 
All those who have doubts about the 
attraction of the cinema for our composers 
should make a point of hearing this set. 
Not only will they find it interesting, but 
they will I think value it for its intrinsic 
beauty. 

From Columbia, come a record of Ralph 
Vaughan-Williams’ music for the film 
‘* The Loves of Joanna Godden,” based on 
the story by Sheila Kaye-Smith. As 
readers may have gathered this is a pastoral 
film full of sheep, and I suppose V.W. 
seemed the obvious choice. As a record 
there are moments of considerable beauty 
and the music sounds as if it would fit the 
story. The episode of the drownirg of 
Martin at Dungeness contains a short 
passage for wordless voices in the manner 
of the “‘ Rigolettc ’ storm. As an example 
of another facet of this astounding composer, 
who seems increasingly capable of more 
surprises than are contained in Haydn’s 
last movements, this record should be noted. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra is con- 
ducted by Ernest Irving (DX1377). 

Not arrived for review is a record from 
Decca of John Ireland’s music for “‘ The 
Overlanders ’’ (K1602). I hope to notice 
this next menth. 


SCOTTISH 

There is another Scottish Supplement 
from Parlophone. Alasdair Matheson 
sings Hug Cireann O (The Sailor’s Ditty )and 
Tirtodh an Eorna (Tiree of the Barley) on 
F3366 ; Jack Campbell sings A’ Bhirlinn 
Bharrach (Kishmul’s Galley) and ’Sa Choill Ud 
Thall (The Island Herdmaid) on F3367, and 
Allan Macritchie sings Puirt-a-Beul (Mouth 
Music), a strathspey—’S ann an Ile Bhoidheach 
—and a reel—A’chur nangobhar, and An Gaol 
A Thug Mi Og (The love of early days) on 


F3368. All are in gaelic with piano 
accompaniment. None of these records 
have arrived for review. 


EDUCATIONAL 


H.M.V. issue a short educational supple- 
ment. These three records have not 
arrived for review, but are listed here for 
the convenicnce of readers. On Bg568 
George Tremaine contributes two more 
Country Dances played on the melodeon— 
Brass Nuts and Turn Off Six, both from 
Yorkshire. The remaining two records are 
by the Square Dance Band of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society, playing 
Rickett’s Hornpipe and Belfast Hornpipe on 
Bg569, and on Bg570 are three reels for 
square dancing—Flannel Jacket, Lamplighter 
and Wind Up, and three jigs for square 
dancing—Charlie Mack’s, Swimming in the 
Gutter and Tipperary. x. 


NEW MUSIC 

Two Pieces for Strings from Walton’s music for 
the film Henry V are issued by the Oxford Press 
(score, 2s. 6d. ; parts, 6d. each). These are the 
tiny passacaglia at the death of Falstaff, and the 
equally brief interlude, “‘ Touch her soft lips, 
and part ’’: music easy to play, and in cordial 
keeping with the scenes, as far as I recall from 
seeing the film once. They form part of the 
suite from the whole work, the score and parts 
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of which (including choral writing) can be had 
on hire. The recording of these two brevities 
was reviewed in the issue of January, 1946: 
they were the fill-up for the Walton Sinfonia 
Concertante (H.M.V., C3478-80). 

Robin Milford’s Fantasia in B minor for string 
quartet is a short work (score, 5s. 6d., set of 
parts, 5s.) published by the same firm. Its style 
is more like that of the ancient “ fancy ’’ than 
of the modern show-fantasia. Mr. Milford’s 
muse is happy in quietness, in gentle funning, 
and in quiet patterning. The music, by no means 
difficult, goes its Cranfordian way, to one’s 
amiable salute. W.R.A, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


This Singing Business. By George Baker 
(Ascherberg, 5s.). 

I like the straight-hitting style of this million- 
and-first book about singing. It does not give 
exercises, or much technical instruction. The 
author, as an old hand, chats about broad 
principles, such as being able to tackle various 
kinds of music: he: is all for all-roundness ; 
and yet here and there he puts in a concentrated 
section of solid instruction: a bit about 
breathing which is as sensible as anything I’ve 
seen. I am glad he urges singers to use their 
faces (I use that last plural because the singer, 
as an actor, ought to have more than one face). 
No book is entirely proof against some possible 
misconstruction. On page 21, in showing how 
“Let me go’’ should be sung (without the 
common gaps), he prints it ‘* Le-tme-go,”’ 
which, one sees, could be twisted, by some 
unwise student. But Mr. Baker, applying 
common sense to singing, expects the student to 
do so, too. He has no illusions, and pulls no 
punches, about the public’s present musicality, 
but he does not despair. He is a realist. So 
am I, and so I do not even cringe when he 
comes to the resonators, and mentions “ the 
sinuses in front of the head.’? He emphasises 
that “written instructions are valueless to 
students of singing.’’ That is not to denigrate 
his own writing; nor need the reader feel 
* sold’? when he comes to this, on registers: 
“A properly produced voice can blend and 
mix them with ease.’ Yes, but how ?—he 
will ask. Only a good teacher can show (and, 
it might be remarked, the teacher must be. 
able to demonstrate, as well as tell how). A 
sixty-page ramble, perhaps, around a great art ; 
but, as I have remarked, there are some capital 
little practical tips, and a broad spirit of 
musicianly enthusiasm for the art. |W.R.A. 


(Continued on page 50). 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
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RADIO PICK-UP 
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Full Tone Needles .. fer — 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE oy «nartequin” 


His Master’s Voice have issued a recording 
of the speech broadcast by H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth from Cape Town on the occasion of 
her twenty-first birthday on the 21st April, 1947. 
The number of this record is RBg560 and all 
profits will be paid to charities nominated by 
Her Royal Highness. 

Of the miscellaneous records this month I 
want first to draw attention to that by Chappie 
D’Amato on Regal-Zonophone MR3791. For 
some time Regal have only issued one record 
each month, usually of cowboy songs or other 
type music, and so this record may well be 
overlooked. Noel “ Chappie’’ D’Amato will 
be remembered by jazz enthusiasts as a brilliant 
guitar player, heard with many bands before 
the war. Lilli Marlene needs no introduction, 
and Hoagy Carmichael’s Hong Kong Blues looks 
promising on paper. In fact on paper this looks 
like an inexpensive record of stylish if com- 
mercial jazz. Well, Lilli Marlene is here the 
tune that carries a brilliant lyric concerning 
the Eighth Army, with two verses at the end 
reluctantly given up to the B.L.A.—how 
reluctantly can be judged by the fact that the 
Partisans are called by their Italian name. 
Whoever sings this has a beautifully expensive 
voice, and if ever one of the Two Types got 
onto a record this is it. Don’t let’s be beastly to 
the Germans sang Noel Coward, a sentiment that 
finds a brief echo here. All who fought at 
Alamein or who crossed the Volturno will 
prize this record, and so will their sweethearts 
and wives. The Carmichael number on the 
reverse is very much on the lines of the com- 
poser’s own record from Brunswick some months 
back. 

Not since 1934 when “ Jolly Roger ”? broke 
all house records at the Savoy has the West 
End-had such a first night as did the Coliseum 
for “ Annie Get Your Gun,’’ when Dolores 
Grey was accorded 22 curtains. Now come 
the records thick and fast. The bands have 
already taken up some of Irving Berlin’s 
catchiest numbers, and this month we are 
offered no less than three sets of records from 
the show. From Brunswick come six records 
of the original American cast on the lines of 
last month’s “ Oklahoma”? set. The star of 
this particular performance is Ethel Merman, 
a lady of considerable personality, which. is 
quite untamed on the wax. From the days of 
Elizalde, Brunswick would appear far too often 
to have just sat a company down in front of a 
microphone and hoped for the best. To be 
fair, this recording improves as it goes on, but 
by that time, Miss Merman has almost left the 
stage. Another warning is necessary and that 
is that Miss Merman’s version of Doin’ what 
comes natur’lly is (I hope) unique. I will not go 
so far as to say that this is the dirtiest record 
yet offered to the public, but it is extremely 
unsubtle and should not be played in decent 
company unheralded. A thoroughly unpleasant 
song, which however is made innocuous (and 
sometimes quaintly humorous) in other recorded 
versions. Those of us who remember the 
Farjeon revues and other glories of the lighter 
stage find it hard to enthuse over these more 
than life size jamborees of the simple life. 
Show Business is a rattling good production 
number of the kind one experienced in the 
1930’s at the hands of Mr. Reader’s Boy Scouts 
at the Scala. If the first side is the worst, the 
last is the best, on which Robert Lenn and 
Kathleen Carnes sing Who do you love I hope 
quite charmingly, and on which the orchestra 


adds a most effective accompaniment. Male 
lead is sung by Ray Middleton, and the 
orchestra in under Jay Blackton. Numbers 
are 08769-74. 

H.M.V. offer four twelve-inch sides of Vocal 
Gems with and his Orchestra, 
Maxine and Jimmy Carroll, Audrey Marsh, 
Earl Oxford, The Mullen Sisters and The 
Guild Choristers on C3592-3. These are 
unexceptionable and should suffice those content 
with an abridged version. Lastly Columbia 
maintain their reputation for “‘ original artists ”’ 
by bringing out two records by the company 
now playing at the Coliseum. Most unfor- 
tunately these have not arrived for review. On 
paper they look like the best of the bunch. 
Those taking part are Dolores Grey, Bill 
Johnson, Irving Davies and Wendy Toye 
with Lew Stone presiding over the pit 
(DX1379-80). From what is available I would 
choose the H.M.V. gems with the Brunswick 
Show Business and Who do you love I hope, happily 
coupled on one record. 

A bargain for anyone just wanting a snip 
from both these American money-spinners is 
Parlophone F2230 with Geraldo playing 
They say it’s wonderful from ‘‘ Annie Get Your 
Gun” and People will say we're in low from 
“Oklahoma.”’ Another record by this band 
is of A Gal in Calico, marred by poor recording, 
and Whisper I love you on F2231. The latter 
has a vocal by Archie Lewis, who is better as 
a soloist in character numbers. His Swing low, 
sweet chariot on F2227 with the Geraldo Strings 
which incidentally find room for a flute, is 
pleasantly restrained. The backing is Jerome 
Kern’s Can I forget you ? 

The light orchestral field is poorly covered 
this month. Half of a record by the Mela- 
chrino Strings (all that has arrived) contains 
the waltz from Ivan Caryll’s ‘‘ The Pink Lady,”’ 
admirable for a warm afternoon. The reverse 
is Out of my dreams from ‘‘ Oklahoma ”— 
obviously a choice record (H.M.V. Bg564). 
The same applies to Felix Mendelssohn’s 
revival of that delightful tune Drifting and 
Dreaming. This is quite first class ; there is no 
vocal and the band maintains interest through- 
out. Come back to Sorrento (doubtless a great 
many wish they could) on the reverse is not so 
successful, needing a little Latin passion 
rather than the gentle persuasion of the grass 
skirt (Col. FB3312). 

What a singer is Webster Booth. I know 
there are some who will say he is colourless 
and always the well-groomed salon tenor 
whether he is singing Handel or Madame 
d’Hardelot. He certainly takes kindly to the 
gramophone, and this month scores an obvious 
winner with Sanderson’s Until and Teresa del 
Riego’s O dry those tears. I have a very warm 
corner for the best of the Edwardian ballads, 
which are so well laid out for the voice apart 
from being spanking good tunes, and Mr. 


Booth gives these all he has got without ever — 


a hint of distortion. Who will ever forget 
D’Alvarez’s record of Madame del Riego’s 
Homing? This song may not be in the same 
class, but it is of the same genre, and most 
welcome, I’m sure (H.M.V. Bg562). 

A colleague writing in a contemporary has 
declared that he resolutely refuses to review 
any further records by Spike Jones. In view 
of the phenomenal success and comparative 
brilliance at this kind of foolery displayed by 
The Radio Revellers he has my sympathy. 
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The single side of Spike Jones to hand contains 
a cowboy number called The covered wagon rolled 
right along, and it can roll right off this page, 
Reverse—Red Wing (H.M.V. BD1169). The 
Radio Revellers, obviously unconnected 

with the original Revellers of early days, 
achieve the incredible by putting words to 
Ray Noble’s Hawaiian War Chant, round which 
they build a little scena and fill it with sounds 
that should be kept from the Mills Brothers, 
If this wasn’t clever enough they then proceed 
to do the same for Cement Mixer. This is 
positively brilliant, and should please both the 
music-hall and the palais de danse devotees 
(Col. FB3311). 

_ A newcomer is Peggy Reid, a small voice 
in two tiny songs—The best years of our lives and 
You went away and left me, which surprisingly 
carried off first prize in a “ Write a Tune” 
contest and is by Jennie Parker. Miss Reid, 
who is most aptly accompanied, should do well 
if she chooses the right material. She might 
make another Marion Harris (Col. FB3313). 
Whatever made Perry Como go back to the 
Easter Parade and even further to Song of Songs ? 
The former, highspot of MHassard Short’s 
wonderful “‘ Stop Press ’’ (Adelphi) is a lively 
smart sophisticated number, ruined by croon- 
ing, while Song of Songs wants‘a robust tenor, 
and has had more than one already in the 
history of recorded song. No marks (H.M.V. 
BD1171). Turner Layton is such an old hand 
and so polished a performer that one can 
hardly be angry with him, but he was surely 
hard up for a song when he chose How lucky 
you are, though I suppose not even Sinatra 
could please the women quite so well in Try a 
little tenderness (Col. FB3318). A Regal record 
from last month is of Harry ye, who 
provides an inexpensive disc of two film 
numbers—I gotta get somebody to love from 
“Duel in the Sun”’ and Beware my heart from 
“* Carnegie Hall ’’ (MR3790). 

It is a long time since we heard the xylophone, 
and certainly a major tragedy of recording 
history is that Teddy Brown never recorded 
apart from early and quite unrépresentative 
performances on Edison Bell, when he was 
invariably smothered by _ other people 
(physically impossible, no doubt, but musically 
all too true). Now Jack Simpson stands out 
from the Sextet and rattles through two of his 
own compositions—Track Three and Jack 
Propelled, in which he is propelled to such 
purpose that I can detect no evidence of the 
Challen Multitone, which the label assures me 
is on the record. A merry jingle, but oh for 
those chords and broken scales (Parlo. F2226). 

Admirers of Roberto Inglez will be glad to 
know that he has brought his piano playing 
still more to the front in a solo record with 
string bass and guitar accompaniment. 
“ Melodies of Yesterday ”’ brings Where or when 
and I don’t know why, while “ Melodies of 
To-day”? are The whole world is singing my song 
and September Song (Parlo. F2228). 

A new band is offered by H.M.V. in Phil 
Harris, who sings his own vocals on BD5980. 
Where does it get you in the end? is original, 
though if choruses have to be sung twice it is 
as well to find new words, unless you are so 
nervous of your diction that you cannot trust 
a single hearing. Nothing could be clearer 
than Mr. Harris’ words, which are commend- 
ably witty. Jt’s a good day is exactly what the 
title implies. A genial record, and later on 
we must see what Mr. Harris’ band can do. 
The Skyrockets sound as if they were taking 
off at Heathrow in J get up every morning, but 
come Down on the old Spanish trail on H.M.V. 
BD5979. Mostly vocal. This band has a 
reputation. May we not hear it on records 
please ? Artie Shaw must be disappointing 
jazzmen, though providing interesting records 
for the less advanced. His revival of Night and 
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The GRAMOPHONE 





h e i RO B L E mM The directional response characteristic of single unit loud- 


speakers is very pronounced at the higher audio frequencies 
which are audible only in a comparatively narrow channel directly in front of the 
reproducer with a corresponding lack of intelligibility and brilliance elsewhere. 
This feature is particularly troublesome when high quality sound reproduction is 
required in public halls, theatres and small cinemas where the size and expense of a large 
dual channel loudspeaker system is often not justified. 


h e SO L U f T ON It is for such installations that the Vitavox Bitone Reproducer 


has been designed. High frequency reproduction in this 
instrument is handled by a small multicellular horn and moving coil pressure unit, this 
assembly providing adequate coverage and at the same time because of its high efficiency, a 
rising high note characteristic which is an advantage in auditorium reproduction. A 12“ 
moving coil cone type loudspeaker operating in a vented enclosure reproduces low frequencies 
and a cross-over filter network is fitted to divide the frequency spectrum correctly between 
the two units. The whole assembly is mounted in a polished Walnut fiuished cabinet as 
standard, Oak and Mahogany veneered models being available to special order, and can be 
relied upon for applications where quality of performance rather than first cost is the main 
consideration. 


SPECHEFIGATION AND PRICES 
Power Handling Capacity : Model 610—10 watts ; Model 620—20 watts. Size: 
32”x21”x 20”. Terminating Impedance: 7°5 ohms, Filter Attenuation : 12 d.b. 
per octave. H. F. Distribution (appx.) : 60° x 40°. 

MODEL 610 — £42 0 0 

MODEL 620— £50 0 0 


VITAVOX LTD., WESTMORELAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W9. TEL.: COLINDALE 8671-3 
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WE NOW HAVE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 
PURCHASE :— 


PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 








19, HIGH STREET 
WHITECHAPEL, E.! 
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H.M.V. COLUMBIA. DECCA 
ROTHERMEL. GOLDRING. CONNOISSEUR 


H.M.V. DECCA. MURPHY. PYE. FBUSH, etc. 
ELECTRIC PLAYING TABLES 


tracking. 


or a good commercial set. 
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H.M.V. COLUMBIA. A/C MAINS 
TELEVISION :: RADIOGRAMS :: DECOLAS 








A LARGE STOCK OF CLASSICAL AND SWING 
RECORDINGS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Manufactured by : 





PERSONAL SHOPPERS ONLY 
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1. Total weight of moving mass .090 grams (including 
2. Only 30 grams required at needle point for correct 


3. Constant velocity—no bass or treble resonance. 


4. The output is sufficient to load a 3-stage amplifier 
direct from pick-up. When fitted with special 
coupling transformer, will load a 2-stage amplifier 


5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. 


Look for the new lightweight, long-playing needles made by 
A. R. Sugden for the CONNOISSEUR. 


Pick-up, 54s. plus 11s. 8d. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. 


: 

1 Please send your enquiries to: Albion Electric Stores, 

| 125, Albion Street, Leeds, 1, or to Lawton Bros. (Sales) Ltd., 
; to Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne : 


A. R. SUGDEN & Co., (Engineers) Ltd 
BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 
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The ACOS G.P.10 (which re- ; 
places your gramophone tone- S 
arm and sound box, enabling C 
gramophone records to be re- t 

roduced through your wire- 

ess) combines purity of repro- I 
duction with extreme re f 


liability. A unique flexible 
assembly renders the crystal 
virtually unbreakable, while 
a needle-pressure adjustment : F 
is incorporated in the base. a ( 
Resonance-free response from ¢ 
Output 1-5 v. at 
Needle pressure 1% 
(adjustable). Vibration- 
free arm movement. Screened 
lead. Price in Great Britaiu 
44/. (including P.T.). 


pipe 
Flexible coupling A _ protects 
crystal B against breakage. 
(Brit. Pat. 519524. Pats. pend. 
abroad). Licensed by Brush 
Crystal Co. Ltd. 
Obtainable from Radio Dealers. 
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High quality reproduction from a gramophone | 
record is no easy task. Specialists in our own 

fields, we are in constant touch, : 

. . *. 8 

leading the way in electro-acoustic develop- i 

I 

ment to the benefit of the trade i 

and the music lover. 
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Day is sound if solid fare, but You do something 
to me is right out of character (remember the 
Pickens Sisters in the twelve-inch Whiteman ?) 
(Parlo. R3044). From Hammersmith Lou 
Preager sends that tedious ditty J’m gonna 
lassoo a dream and the oh so coy Just before I fall 
asleep, though he just manages to keep awake 
*to the end of Col. FB3317. Billy Thorburn’s 
Organ, Dance Band and himself give a bright 
little performance of Among my Souvenirs and 
prevent the Anniversary Song from running down 
altogether on Parlo. F2232, a coupling which 
should ensure immense sales. Lastly there is 
Victor Silvester, for whose recordings of hits 
so many always wait, being content with no 
others. ‘These records must be unique in that 
they can surely be never tried out before being 
bought. The name on the label is the 
guarantee. ‘Titles this month are: Just like a 
dream and Among my Souvenirs (Col. FB3315), 
A Gal in Calico and Try a little tenderness (FB3316) 
and with the Strings Sirocco and Mistra 
(FB3314). 

The following records have not arrived for 


The GRAMOPHONE 


review: Jean Cavall, Mam’selle and In the 
heart of Montmartre, H.M.V. Bg563; Leslie 
Hutchinson, People will say we're in love and 
They say it’s wonderful, H.M.V. BD1170; 
Joe Loss, The little old mill, Heartaches, Tell me 
Marianne and Among my Souvenirs, H.M.V. 
BD5977-8 ; Jimmy Leach, Costa Rica and 
The little old mill, Col. FB3319 ; Rita Williams, 
Tell me Marianne and Try aa little tenderness, 
Col. FB3320; Frank Sinatra, Mam’selle and 
Show Business, Col. DB2321; Dinah Shore, 
A rainy night in Rio and Through a thousand 
dreams, Col. DB2319 ; Peter Yorke, Songs to 
Remember (including Please, Pennies from 
Heaven and other Crosby numbers), Col. 
DB2320; Nelson Eddy, Oh, what a beautiful 
mornin? and The surrey with the fringe on top, 
Col. DB2315 ; Siduey Torch, Selection from 
“The Merry Widow,” Parlo. E11455; and 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, Tin Pan 
Alley Medley No. 79, F2229. 

Other than the set from ‘‘ Annie Get Your 
Gun,” there is still no sign of the June supple- 
ment from Decca, Brunswick and Rex. 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


ACOUSTICAL AMPLIFIER AND 
LOUDSPEAKER 

Amplifier, Type QA12/P 
Mains Supply For 200/250 v. 50 cps. 
Input Impedance 100,000 ohms. 
Oulput Impedance .. 7, 15, 30 ohms. 
Power Output 10 watts (see text). 
Frequency Response.. 50-12,000 cps. within 1 db. 
Noise Level .. —57 dbs. 


Gain a0 dbs. normal. 110 dbs. 
with switch in +-40 dbs. 
position. 

Valves 3 X EF37. 2 x KT66. 
5U4G. 

Controls Main gain. Treble and 
Bass Boost/Cut Controls, 
Controls infout/high gain 
switch. 

Size 104 in. by 84 in. by 7 in. 

Loudspeaker, Type S.L.15 

Impedance .. . 15 ohms. 

Handling Capacity .. 15 watts. 

Size ve -- 31 in. by 19 in. by 17 in. 

Manufacturers: Acoustical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 

Huntingdon. 


Intended primarily for gramophone record 
reproduction, the Q A12/P amplifier incorporates 
several novel features. Firstly, the circuit used 
is unusual in several respects ; the output valves, 
KT66 tetrodes, have part of the load included 
in their anode circuit and part in their cathode, 
a feature which it is claimed reduces distortion 
and the damping referred to the loudspeaker. 
Again, the phase changing circuit is out of the 
ordinary ; two EF37 pentodes functioning as a 
cathode follower phase changer, with balancing 
in the anode circuits. Finally, the volume 
control functions not in the normal way, but 
in the feed-back circuit from the output stage, 
a positive feed-back chain also being included to 
correct top loss in other parts of the circuit. 

The pre-stage which feeds into the main 
amplifier is housed in a separate box attached 
to the main chassis, and is fairly conventional by 
comparison. 

Apart from these circuit peculiarities, the 
general appearance is unusual and the size 
extremely small considering the number of 
items that have to be included. The amplifier 


is built on a strong grey finished steel chassis, 
to one end of which is attached the pre-stage 
housed in a box with the treble, bass, and tone 
controls in/out switch mounted one above the 
other. The front skirt of main chassis carries 
the volume control and mains on/off switch, 
whilst at the back are the loudspeaker outlet 
and the mains plug. 

Testing this equipment in our laboratories 
we found as claimed the frequency response 
could be made substantially level over a wide 
range by adjustment of the positive feed-back 
circuit, although we gather that it is not normally 
recommended that the works setting should be 
disturbed. During these tests the tone controls 
were out of use. 

The power output was rather disappointing, 
as at no time could we obtain the 12 watts 
claimed, the best we managed was 10 watts, 
and even at this level the distortion figure was 
higher than we normally consider satisfactory. 
Turning down the volume control helps quite a 
lot in this respect, although at the expense of 
power output. At 7.5 watts the distortion at 
1,000 cps. is just under 4.5 per cent, and at 
5 watts has dropped to the quite satisfactory 
figure of 3.5 per cent. For some reason or other 
the distortion produced by this equipment when 
operating at volume levels above those men- 
tioned, is of a particularly annoying type, the 
wave-shape as viewed going from reasonably 
pure sine wave to almost square wave in one 
jump as it were. As most people will never 
want to use the amplifier anywhere near 
maximum, this may be of academic interest only. 

Hum level and noise output was —57 dbs. 
referred to 10 watts output, a figure that is quite 
well within reasonable present-day standards. 

As regards gain, the input can be satis- 
factorily loaded with a Connoisseur pick-up 
without an input transformer, or with most of 
the other miniature types with the necessary 
step-up. At this point it seems appropriate to 
explain the way in which the tone controls are 
switched in or out. A three-position switch is 
used, giving tone controls in, controls out 
-+-20 db., and controls out +40 db. positions. 
With switch in position 1, both the treble and 
bass controls function, giving roughly 1o dbs. 
of boost or cut at 50 and 12,000 cps. respectively. 
The general shape of the bass boost curve is 
suitable for the correction of recording losses. 
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Positions 2 and 3 switch the controls out ; two 
gives normal gain, and three an extra 20 dbs. 

Tested with a Connoisseur pick-up and a good 
loudspeaker of known characteristics, the 
amplifier produced ample volume for normal 
listening before any distortion became obvious. 
The tone controls work smoothly and well, 
although a shade more bass boost would have 
been welcome on some recordings. One really 
needs compensation for recording as a fixed 
arrangement, plus some additional boost to 
allow adjustment for individual tastes and to 
cope with non-standard recordings. In this 
respect the Acoustical equipment is no different 
from several others we have reviewed, all of 
which have the same limitation. 

One final word regarding the amplifier. We 
found it essential that this be earthed carefully, 
not only to keep hum down, but also to prevent 
instability at high volume levels. 


Labyrinth Loudspeaker 


A detailed description of the constructional 
theory behind this speaker would, I am afraid, 
overrun any limits set on technical matter at 
the moment. Suffice it to say that a serious 
attempt has been made to level up the response 
curve of the speaker unit used, by loading the 
back of the speaker, making the air moved by 
the cone travel through a tuned pipe before 
reaching the listener. To do this within the 
limits of the cabinet size has entailed much 
ingenious design, and although for practical 
reasons we cannot measure speaker response 
curves, audible tests tend to prove that this 
ingenuity has born fruit. The bass response is 
well maintained down to the normal limits of 
modern recordings, whilst enough top is trans- 
mitted to entail the use of the tone control on 
all except outstandingly scratch-free discs. The 
cabinet used is made of stout ply finished in 
service grey, a model more suitable for home use 
is promised in the near future. 

Readers who are interested in this speaker 
are recommended to consult the makers, giving 
details of their amplifier equipment, as the 
manufacturers point out that much of the 
success of this speaker depends on the amplifier 
having a high damping factor, and with some 
apparatus pronounced resonances may be 
apparent, 


THE COLLARO MICROGRAM 


Price Complete with— 

Magnetic P/U, £16 16s. X £3 14s. 8d. P.T. 

Crystal P/U £17 178. X £3 198s. 4d. P.T. 
Made by Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass 

Road, Barking, Essex. 


If you can imagine a small leatherette 
covered case, similar in size and appearance to 
a portable gramophone, giving an output that 
would do credit to many a small radio-gram, 
you have an idea of our first impression of the 
Microgram. 

Designed to work on A.C. mains of 110, 200- 
240 volts, this gramophone comprises, an 
electric turntable, two stage amplifier and loud- 
speaker all housed in a brown leatherette- 
covered case measuring 164 in. by 13} in. by 
74 in., having a carrying handle on top for easy 
portability. 

The amplifier used is of straightforward 
design, the output from the pick-up feeding via 
a balancing unit to the grid of an EF37 value, 
which is in turn resistance capacity coupled to 
a CL33 Pentode output valve. Translation of 
the power from the output stage is taken care of 
by a 5 in. permanent magnet speaker. Power 
for the valves is supplied by a CY3r1 rectifier 
and two large capacity smoothing condensers. 
No mains transformer is fitted, the voltage drop 
needed for the valve heaters being produced by 
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a large resistance. Mains voltage adjustments of 
beth motor and amplifier are accessible on 
lifting off the turntable and are simply and easily 
carried out. 

Turning to the construction, the record unit 
is the well known Collaro, using in the case of 
the equipment under review the magnetic 
P/U. Beneath the steel base-plate of this unit 
is mounted the amplifier chassis, a robust piece 
of metalwork in which obvious care has been 
taken to dissipate the heat from the valves and 
voltage dropping resistance, without the motor- 
board getting too warm. The general finish 
and workmanship, both mechanical and elec- 
trical, are good. 

On playing the first record on this instrument 
I can say quite frankly that I was surprised, 
firstly, at the amount of power that was avail- 
able and secondly, because here is a commercial 
reproducer with a reasonable top response. In 
fact the treble range is outstanding for a 
machine in this class, even I wanted to turn the 
tone control down and not up as is usually the 
case. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Critical listening reveals some of the limita- 
tions of so small a machine, bass response is 
naturally rather limited by the small size of the 
speaker baffle, and at full volume there are one 
or two minor resonances, but generally the 
tonal balance is good and reflects considerable 
credit on the designers. 


The two controls, for volume and treble 
attenuation work smoothly and quietly, and 
with the gain control at maximum more than 
enough volume without audible distortion, is 
available. As stated above the treble response 
is exceptional and judicious use of the control is 
needed to reduce scratch and surface noise on 
older recordings. With new records advant- 
age can be taken of the extended range, at 
least so far as the upper end is concerned. 


To sum up, the Microgram is an obvious 
choice for those less wealthy enthusiasts who 
despite a shallow pocket still demand good all 
round reproduction. It should also appeal to 
anyone seeking a second reproducer for use on 
holidays, in the garden or on tours. 





CONTINENTAL 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 

In the following notes on recent issues, the French 
lists include a few war-time issues, now re-issued and 
not previously noticed in this column. 


FRENCH BOITE-A-MUSIQUE 
40—Pastorella (Haydn) ; Mirti faggi (Caldara). 
Stella Tavarés (sopr.), R. Herbin (piano). 
38-39—-Concerto, C minor, for two violins and 
orchestra (Bach, arr. Crussard). D. Blot and 
S. Lovis, with Ars Rediviva Ensemble. 
g3o0—Sonata, Op. 2, No. 12, A minor (Vivaldi) : 
Prelude and Capriccio; Sonata, Op. 2, 
No. 11 : Gavotte. Dominique Blot (violin), 
C. Crussard (harpsichord). 
28-29—Sonata, C major (Bach). D. Blot and 
E. Ortmans-Bach (violins), J. Alliaume 
(‘cello), C. Crussard (harpsichord). 
27——Prelude and Fugue, F sharp major (Vol. i 
of the “ 48°’) (Bach) ; Etudes, Op. 7, Nos. 
1 and 3 (J. Stravinsky). Soulima Stravinsky 
(piano). 
24-~—Sonata, G minor (Handel). D. Blot and 
E. Ortmans-Bach (violins), Y. Thibout 
(‘cello), C. Crussard (harpsichord). 


FRENCH ODEON 
Géori-Boué (Soprano, in French) 
123.870—Otello—Ave Maria and Willow Song. 
123.871—-Madame Butterfly: Un bel di .. .; 
La Bohéme: Si, mi chiamamo Mimi. 
x23.872—Faust: Il était un roi de Thulé ; Air 
des bijoux. 

188.947—C’ est 
(Bepdts). 

André Pernet (Bass, in French) 

123.727-8—Die Walkiire—Wotan’s Farewell 

and Fire Music. 
Paris Philharmonic Orch., Cond. Cloéz 

123.846-7—-Peer Gynt (Grieg): Orchestral 
Suite, No. 2, and Cradle Song from the 
incidental music. 

170.542—Phédre Overture (Massenet). 
Orchestra, Cond. Marius-Frangois 

Gaillard 

188.914-6—Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). 

188.917—Two Minuets (Mozart, K463). 

188.918-21——Symphony, C major, “ Linz” 
(Mozart, K.425). 

188.929-30— Masques et Bergamasques (Fauré). 

Chamber Ensemble, 
Cond. F. Oubradous 

188.912-3—Divertimento, E flat 

K.166) 


moi; En Arles; Un cri 


(Mozart, 





RECORD ISSUES 


123.868-g—Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, 3 
sides ; Suite No. 1 (Bach): Minuet and 
Bourrée. . 


Raymond Trouard (Piano) 
123.844—Etude, Op. 10, No. 3; Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin). 
123.852—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (Liszt). 
188.949—Valses, Op. 34, No. 3 and Op. 64, 
No. 1 (Chopin). 
188.950—Valses, Op. 64, No. 2 and Op. 69, 
No. 1 (Chopin). 
188.951—-Valses, Op. 70, No. 1 and E minor 
(Chopin). 
Pascal String Quartet 
123.874-6—String Quartet, Op. 18, No. 3 
(Beethoven). 
123.880-1—Grosse Fuge, Op. 133 (Beethoven). 
123.882-4—String Quartet, GC major (Mozart, 
K465). 


The Wurmser Trio 
188.926-8—Fantasiestiicke, Op. 88 (Schumann). 
123.858-60—Piano trio, G minor, Op. 110 

(Schumann). 

André Navarra (’Cello) and Piano 
123.850—Nocturnes, Op. 9, No. 2 and C sharp 

minor (Chopin). 
188.932—Traumerei (Schumann) ; 

diable vert (Cassado). 
123.849—Goyescas, Intermezzo ; 

Dance No. 6 (Granados). 
123.673—-Sonata, A major (Boccherini), 2 sides. 
188.923—Spanish Serenade (Glazounov) ; Span- 

ish Dance No. 5 (Granados). 


Danse du 


Spanish 


188.924—Abendlied (Schumann) ; Musette 
(Bach). 

188.931—Le Cygne (St.-Saéns) ; Papillon 
(Fauré). 

188.933—Moment musical (Schubert) ; Elégie 
( Massenet). 


188.937—Aprés un réve (Faure) ; Sicilienne 
unc). 
188.939—Elégie (Fauré), 2 sides. 


DUTCH DECCA 
(Pressed in Holland) 
X10030—Nocturne, B major, Op. 32, No. 1; 
Nocturne, C sharp minor, Op. Posth. 
(Chopin). T. van der Pas (piano). 
X10034—Pagliacci: Prologue. < 
(baritone). 
X10035—Four Christmas Carols. H. Ludolph 
(soprano) and Chamber Orch. 
X10036—Sonata, B minor (Handel) : Larghetto;. 
Orphée (Gluck): Melodie. P. Godwin 
(viola), P. Palla (organ). 
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SWEDISH RADIOTJANST 
The Swedish Radio Authorities have recently gone 
into the record business with energy. Like the B.B.C., 
they have used privately recorded music for their own 
purposes for some time; but now they are putting 
records on the market for sale. The following is a list 
of the more interesting items : 


THE MUSIC OF FRANZ BERWALD 
(1796-1866) 
RD501-7—ALBUM I: Symphonies, G minor 
(** Singuliére’’?) and D major (‘ Capri- 
cieuse’’). | Géteborg Radio Orchestra, 
cond. Tor Mann, and Stockholm Radio 
Orch., cond. Sten Bromann, respectively 

RD508-14—ALBUM II: Symphony, E. flat (7 
sides). Géteborg Radio Orch., cond. 
Mann ; The Queen of Golconda, Overture; 
Estrella de Soria,, Overture and 2 Arias. 
B. Nilsson (soprano), S. Nilsson (bass), 
Géteborg Radio Orch., cond. S. Eckerberg. 

RD515-20—ALBUM III: Symphony, G minor 
(*‘ Serieuse’’) ; Tales from Norwegian 
Hills ; Ernste und heitere Grillen. Géteborg 
Radio Orch., cond. Mann and Eckerberg. 
ALBUM IV will contain Chamber Music ; 
details not yet available. 


MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

RA103-3—Liturgical Songs for Mixed Choir 
Choir and Organ (A. Séderman): Kyrie ; 
Agnus Dei; Jesus Christe; Domine ; 
Benedictus; Virgo gloriosa (with D. 
Lindgren, soprano) ; Osanna (7 sides) ; 
Radio Choir, cond. Mogens Wéldike. Now 
rests the world (Isaac). Engelbrekt Church 
Choir, cond. Ahlén. 

RArog-10—Six Songs in Folk style (A. Séder- 
man), 3 sides; King Lily-of-the-Valley 
(Wikander). Radio Choir, cond. M. 
Woldike. 

RAr12-3—Sketches from the Archipelago (J. 
Bjérkander, arr. Tor Mann). Radio Orchestra 
cond. S. Frykberg. 

RE7o1-4—Piano Concerto No. 2, D minor, Op. 
23 (W. Stenhammar). Hans Leygraf and 
G6éteberg Radio Orchestra, cond. S. 
Eckerberg. 


AND A CURIOSITY FROM THE U.S.A. 
“ Artist * Records—Set JS 14 
1501-3—Wellingtons Sieg, Op. g1 (“Battle 
Symphony ’”’), and King Stephen Overture 
(Beethoven). The Janssen Symphony Orches- 

tra of Los Angeles. 


CORRECTION 
In the March C.R.I. column, a figure 
dropped out of the number attributed to the 
Roussel Serenade (French HM.V.). The 
correct number is DBr1124-5. 





BOOK REVIEW 
(continued from page 27) 


Practical Principles of Voice Production. 
By Albert Howe. (Paxton, 5s.). 

Book No. a million-and-one on_ singing 
is one of the shortest: which is a good quality, 
for the less you read about singing (on the 
whole) the better. Yet some principles can well 
be digested from print, and Mr. Howe is a 

‘respected teacher. There are good diagrams 
by Mary Howe, and the sixty pages are as well 
filled as I think anyone could fill them. I often 
wonder whether most singers, after reading 
about technics, aren’t in the position of the 
centipede when he began to think about the 
way he arranged his feet for locomotion. There 
is so little to handle, so little to refer to, about 
the voice. Why have we not more exemplary 
records, showing good and bad style ? (Much 
contemporary singing would serve as bad 
examples: a pity the libel laws are so pinch- 
ing. ...) Mr. Howe analyses, gives a few 
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good exercises, and does not plug those “‘ frontal 
sinuses,”? which I always look for in singing 
books (examination candidates still absurdly 
parrot about their being important resonators : 
have they ever seen the things ?). But remember, 
there is vast disagreement after all these 
centuries—about how we really sing; and 
there is a school that believes the vocal c(h)ords 
are not the root of the matter. In conclusion, I 
venture to remark that in my experience the 
amount of charlatanism and sheer deadly 
ignorance in teaching singing surpasses that in 
any other department of music. So be extremely 
careful about choosing a teacher. For those 
who have none, and want to help themselves a 
bit, this book will be useful, if they can and will 
also listen, analyse and understand the import- 
ance of the fundamentals Mr. Howe tells about ; 
particularly, I would say, pressure, and the 
complex business of tension-and-relaxation, 
which one cannot expect to find treated 
in an elementary book. It’s all complex, 
though. W.R.A. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
sient of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
siven by the National Federation of Gramophone 
societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘“‘’The Gramophone,’’ 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


HARROW MUSIC SOCIETY.—The Gramophone 
Section now meets approximately fortnightly, on 
different evenings. New members welcome. Par- 
ticulars from Hon, Secretary, 52, Wellesley Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

WRAYSBURY GRAMOPHONE AND MUSICAL 

Ww. 


SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., Mr. T. Smithson, 
“Pointe Claire,’”’ Garson Lane, Wraysbury, 
Staines. New members welcome. 


BERMONDSEY MUSIC CLUB.—Hon. Sec., A. E. 
Gambrell, 388, Rotherhithe New Road, Bermond- 
sey, S.E.16. Meetings weekly at ‘‘Time and 
Talents ’’ Settlement, 187, Bermondsey, Street, 
S.E.1. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office’ address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements (copy in block letters or typewritten) 
should arrive by the 18ti of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


ADVERTISER requires foreign and special re- 
cordings of 16th and 17th Century Music.—Pres- 
ton, 6, Byron Road, Cheltenham. 

ANY COMEDY Harmonists Records in good 
condition; please state price.—Box No. 314. 

BRAHMS Violin Sonata No. 1, Busch-Serkin, 




















DB.1527-9; fibred only.—Minter, 90, Woodland 
Drive, Watford. 
BUYING ORCHESTRAL, Lieder, Instrumental, 


especially finest. Chamber Works. First class, 
fibred only.—Hill, 14, Rosebank Road, Hawick. 

CARUSO. D.M Green Label Series, also ‘‘ Quar- 
tet-Sextet ’’ mint condition essential; state price. — 
Hickman, 5, Kings House, 396, Kings Road, Chel- 
sea, S.W.10. 

DELETIONS, fibred only: Colunbia LX111, 113 
(Beethoven Septet); LX.723 (Haydn 93); LX.843 
(Divertimento 17). State price.—Price, 16, Bede 
Street, Roker, Sunderland. 

DE PACHMANN DELETIONS wanted.—Details 
and prices to Binns, 5, Cheyneys Avenue, Edg- 
ware, Middlesex. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


ELECTRIC ‘TURNTABLE (A.C.), automatic 
brake; Shakespearean Soliloquies. Write, stating 
condition, price—Newport, 12, Daniel Street, Bath. 

EXPERT or E.M.G. Gramophone, A.C. or spring 
motor, or conversion set with horn.—Stonard, 16, 
Hariand Avenue, Sidcup, Keat. 

FRENCH.—Recordings required of Sous les ToitS 
de Paris, in French. Details, condition, prices.— 
Box No. 7322 

GOOD FIBRED RECORDS wanted, 
deletions.—Bennett, 











especially 
29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, 





Nottingham. 
“*GRAMOPHONE,” 2s. each, plus postage. 
Offered: 1930, August- 1931, December; 1932, Feb- 


ruary, March, April, May; 1933, February, June, 
July, August, November; 1937, June, July, August, 
October; 1938, January.—Minter, 90, Woodland 
Drive, Watford. 

HANDEL CONCERTI GROSSI, Boyd Neel, auto- 
matic and ordinary. Also Mozart Quartets and 
Concerti, Casadesus, Scarlatti—Box No. 7862. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for Classical Records in 
good fibred condition. Fuil details please.—Box 
No. 4457. 

INSTRUMENTAL and Chamber Music Records; 
highest prices paid for Deletions.—Box 301. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE RECORDS wanted, prefer- 
ably H.M.V. B.4139-40-41.—Box No. 160. 

METRONOME required by student pianist; state 
price.—Miss Freeman, ‘‘ Corner House,’’ Hillcrest 
Gardens, Finchley, N.3, or ’phone Finchley 1990. 


ORGAN RECORDINGS by the following artists 
urgently wanted: — Sidney Gustard, Reginald 
Foort, Dudley Beaven, Donald Thorne, Harold 
Ramsay, Reginald Dixon, Sidney Torch, Sandy 
Macpherson, etc. Please send details and prices 
to Raymond Dunn, the J..R. Watkins Company, 
Winona, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

PIANO DELETIONS. — Moments 























Musicaux, 


Schnabel, DB.3558-60; Chopia Sonata, Op. 58; 
Brailowsky, DB.3700-2; Scenes from Childhood, 
Cortot, DB.2581-2; fibred, 10s. per disc. Also 


Schubert Impromptus, Fischer, DB.3484, DB.3487, 
DB.3489, 5s. 9d. per disc.—Johnson, 112, Beeches 
Road, West Bromwich. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS Bought for Cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

SALVAGE STILL WANTED.—Send or bring your 
sapphire or steel played records. 4d. each paid 
for 12 inch, 24d. for 10 inch. For fibre played 
discs read the following advertisement. 

IF YOU HAVE any fibre-played records to dis- 
pose of, write, ’phone or call for a quotation. 
Strong wooden boxes sent for a minimum of 10 
discs. Lots of 50 collected anywhere in London, 
up to 100 within 50 miles, up to 200 within 75 
miles, 300 collected anywhere.—H. C. Harridge, 37, 
Frobisher Road, Hornsey, N.8 (near Turnpike Lane 
Station). MOU. 9043. 

SIBELIUS.—Songs on Decca M.503-505- Berceuse, 
Parlophone R.2663; Schumann Violin Sonata, Op. 
121; deleted Piano Music and Songs, especially 
Friihlingsnacht; Trios, Grieg; ’Cello, Sonata; 
Norwegian Melodies, Op. 53 and Op. 63; Violin 
Sonatas in F and G. Box sent.—6, Sillwood Ter- 
race, Brighton. 
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WANTED.—Piano Solos by Jack Wilson. Also 
Piano Solos by Harry Engleman.—Box No. 7907. 
WANTED.—Record of Waltraute’s Narration 








(Gétterdimmerung), Wagner, Sung by Schu- 
mann-Heinck.—Box No. 7913. 
WANTED.—Columbia DB.2037, Bing Crosby. 


Will pay good price—Pugh, 4, Dudmore Road, 
Swindon. 

~ WANTED.—" Silver Threads among the Gold,” 
sung by Madame Clara Serena.—Box No. 226. 

WANTED.—César Franck, Trio, Quartet, Quintet 
and Symphony, fibred or ‘slightly steeled.—Please 
write, Hildred Robinson, Brae, By Dingwall, Ross- 
shire. 

WANTED.—Caruso DA.104, 107, 111, 114, 121, 
122, 608, DB.116, 127, 128, 136, 139, 696, DM. 168, 
109, 110, 054129; Pinza DA. 565, DB.698, 699, 1087, 
1088; De Luca/Bori DK.102- Schipa DB.1723; 
McCormack DB.1095, McCormack-Bori DM.104; 
Gigli, etc., DB.10012- Historical: Caruso DA.545, 
DK.115, 116, 119; De Lucia DB.368, 2-52667; McCor- 
mack DB. 324; Ponselle DB.1274. Please Air Mail 
offers, stating prices and condition, to Larus 
Jakobsson, Raudararstig, 34, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

WANTED.—Decca Records, CA. 8118-8122 (Fleder- 
maus), LY.6129-30 (Tales from Vienna Woods), 
LY.6023 (Delirienwalzer), H.M.V. C.1492 (Sweet- 
hearts Waltz), H.M.V. C.1685 (Village Swallows). 
—Details please to L. Wells, 23, Wheatsheaf Gar- 
dens, Sheerness. 

WANTED.—Yodelling Record, suitable for chiid- 
ren; good condition.—Guthrie, Brancaster Staithe, 
King’s Lynn, 

WANTED.—“‘ The Quiet Hilis ”’ and ‘‘ Come back 
my Love’ (John McCormack); state price.—Cole, 
79, Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent, 

WANTED.—“ Traum durcn die. Dammerung ’”’ 
(E. Schumann), DB.1845, also ‘Litanei’’ (E. 
Schumann), DA.1546, fibred; state price.—Mrs. 
Thompson, The Old’ Rectory, Ellesborough, nr. 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 

WANTED.—L.2342-2343, Delius Sonata No 2; 
fibred—Hewitt, 39, Manor Road, Folkestone. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. D.1872, Di.907; state price. 
—Wood, 32, Fairfield Road, Biggieswade. Beds. 
































WANTED (in albums).—Beethoven 9th (Felix), 
Quartets 11, 12, 14, 15, 16. Concertos Brahms 1, 2 
(Schnabel), Violin (Heifetz); Bruch, Violin (Menu- 
hin), Dvorak, Cello (Casals). Operas: Lucia, Wal- 
kure, Rigoletto, Requiem (Verdi). Offers?—Owner, 
27, Alexander Street, W.2. BAYswater 0821. 

WANTED.—Pagliacci (Gigli), Fibred and pefer- 
ably Auto; also Sextet, Rigoletto DQ.102.—Price 
to R. Brown, 20, Alexandra Avenue, Luton. 


“WANTED URGENTLY.—H.M.V. B.2911, 








, ©.1849 
and C.3107; must be in good condition.—Write, 
stating price required, J. R. Vanes, 326, Dollis 
Hill Lane, London, N.W.2. 





WANTED.—Any records by Dick Powell; Jazz 
Classics; ‘‘ Louisiana ’’ (B.8913), ‘‘ Dardanelia”’ 
(B.8931); ‘‘ Ol’ Man River ” (8929); Tommy Dorsey 


Deletions; Benny Goodman Deletions.—Box No. 
306. 

WANTED.—Good condition. 
del Passato” (Traviata), in 
“ Kalinka ” (H.M.V. E.585). State price —Box 193. 





Record ‘ Addio 
Italian. Also 





SIDES 3/4 Bach Wedding Cantata (Schumann), 
DA.7035-7, H.M.V., or H.M.V. DA.1757-9.—P. Beer, 
Virginia House, Plymouth. 





WARLOCK, Col. DB.1443, 1489, “ Cosi,” DX. 671, 
Decca S.10010 (Sea Drift).—Hussey, 18, Park 
Street, Salisbury. 





“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Jan., 1943, March and 
October, 1945; state price.—-Flook, 94, Sandbourne 
Avenue, Merton Park, London, S.W.19. 


WEBSTER BOOTH.—B..3448, B.3778, B.8498, 
B.9030, B.9167, MR.1220, MR.1288; Charles Kull- 
man, DB.1820. Perfect condition.—Box No. 227. 





TOP PRICE PAID for “Miss Otis Regrets,” 
Ethel Waters (Brunswick).—D. Hesetline, ‘‘ Wood- 
ville,’ Carleton Park Avenue, Pontefract, Yorks. 

VOCAL.—Deletions, acoustic and electric; 
really high prices paid.—Box 302. 

WANTED.—Records of Grieg playing his own 
“Wedding Day” and “ To Spring.’”’ Good price. 
—B.B. Dale, Newton Dee, Bieldside, Aberdeen. 


WANTED.—Parlo. E.10787 (“‘Egyptische Helena,”’ 
Strauss); Parlo. F.5966 (Greta Keller); Decca 
P.05066 (Chants Hébraiques; Ravel); H.M.V. D.574 
(“ Rout ’’: Bliss); H.M.V. BD.5062 (“ Sugar Rose”’: 
Waller); HM.V. "0.1322 (Carmen: Etonese).—Box 
No. 4468. 


WANTED.—Fibred Dvorak 1st, 2nd ’Cello Con- 
certo, Terzetto, Mozart Serenades K.361, K.375, 
K.388, Divertimenti K.136/8, K.563. Symphonies 
K.183, 72.319, Concerti K.271, K.314, K.466, Schu- 
mann Symphonies 1/4, Sibelius 3rd, 4th, 6th. 
Others; list provided.—J. Swann, 4, Holly Street, 
Clydebank, Glasgow. 

WANTED in good condition, Records by 
Stanley Holloway of his Monologues.—Box No. 66. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Record by Elisabeth 
Welch singing ‘“‘ Solomon ” from ‘“‘ Nymph Errant,’’ 
prepared to pay 10s. for good specimen.—Box 85. 























WANTED.—Van Phillips and Orchestra record- 
ing of ‘It’s all forgotten now.” State price, etc. 


—K. Cooper, ‘‘ The Bungalow,’”’ Wretham, Thet- 
ford, Norfolk. 


12s. PER RECORD, plus postage, for Hayds 
Symphony No. 86 (H.M.V. DB.3647-9, Walter), in 
good condition, fibred only. 6s. plus postage iv: 
“Trains”? (Decca F.5278, Reginald Gardiner) 
good condition, unscratched.—Box No. 74. 





FOR SALE 


ABDICATION SPEECH and Farewell Message 
of King Edward VIII. Privately recorded on 
American disc. Perfect condition; Offers——Box 
No. 167 

A COLLECTOR wishes to sell a large number of 
Records in fibred condition, mainly deletions of 
exceptional interest, including Bach, Beethoven, 
Glazounov, Strauss, Stravinsky, Medtner, Bloch, 
etc. Send s.a.e. for details.—Box No. 188. 

A COMPREHENSIVE Selection of Classical 
Records of all kinds, including ‘“‘ Golden Age” and 
Electrical Vocals; Instrumental Deletions, etc.— 
Write R. R. Napier, 32, Stanhope Gdns., S.W.7. 

ALL FIBRED; little used; 50 Records; including 
Beethoven Fifth; Tchaikovsky, Greig Concertos; 
carrying case. ’*Phone: Leytonstone 5281. 

AMERICAN and Australian Classical and Jazz 
Records and Catalogue for sale. Will take in 
part exchange Ray Noble H.M.V. Recordings, 
Vocalion, Brunswick, and eny Continental Jazz. 
Particular wants: Hawkins ‘“‘ Love Cries” F.658, 
Armstrong Bruns, F.500492, E.M.1. Foreign Cata- 
logues and Deletions.—Jones, 38, Chiltern Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 
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ALL VOCAL DELETIONS.—Burke, Tauber, 
Booth, Mileri, Hill, Gowings, Dawson, Gordon, 
Gideon, Kirkby, etc. Also Layton and Johnstone, 
Sophie Tucker, Gracie Fields, Mills Brothers, 
Eddie Cantor, etc. S.a.e. for list.—Yolar, 7, Wal- 
tham Avenue, Kingsbury, N.W.9. 


AMERICAN RECORDS of Dorothy Lamour “and 
Bob Hope singing ‘‘ My Favourite Brunette,” new, 
20s., plus 1s. carriage. Also Records of Betty 
Hutton and Van Johnson. S.a.e.—Sid Jones, 38, 
Chiltern Road, Sutton, Surrey. if 

AS NEW.—Liszt, Rapsodie Espagnole, Barer, 
D’Indy, Istar Coppola, Prokofieff’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Rodzinski; Gliere, Third Symphony, six 
records, Bach, Prelude, DB.1789, 1936 Encyclo- 
paedia Recorded Music. Offers invited. Quantity 
miscelianeous catalogues. Many other records. 
S.a.e.—Box No. 195. 














AS NEW.—Metcalfe—Casals Song Recital, 
Khachaturian Violin Concerto. Offers? Wanted: 
The Curlew, Warlock.—R. Casey, 25, Martin- 
dene, Bexleyheath, Kent. 

“AUTOMATIC STOPS (Collaro) and Pick-up 


Transformers (Connoisseur), new unused, two of 


each. Offers?—-Box No. 224. 

BACH SOCIETY, Vol. 6 (Casals). Offers? 
Wanted: L.P.O. Beecham Discs; also Delius Society 
Albums.—Box No. 259. 

BAKER’S 8-watt super quality Amplifier with 
two triple-cone Speakers, each on separate 4-foot 
pedestal baffle. Perfect condition. £25, or near 
offer. Rothermel De Luxe and B.T.H. Piezolectric 
Pick-ups, 25s. Garrard doubie spring Motor, all 
fittings, 30s—Nightingale, 21, Marine Square, 
Brighton. 


BEETHOVEN 5th (Furtwangler), as new, 27s. 
Others, s.a.e.—44, Reede Road, Dagenham. 

BEETHOVEN HAMMERKLAVIER Sonata OP.106 
(Wilhelm Kempff); excellent condition. Offers to 
Box No. 127. 

BLISS PIANO CONCERTO, 17s. 6d.; 

















Sibelius 


Fifth Symphony, Boston, Koussevitsky, 21s.; 
Sibelius Seventh Symphony, Society set, 18s.; 
Italian Concerto, Bach, Landowska, 16s.; Cello 
Concerto A Minor, Schubert, Cassado, 30s.; Also 


strong black Record Case, hold 70 records, £5. 
Classical and Vocal Records can be seen in Bays- 
water district.—Box No. 166. 

BLOCH Violin Concerto, Dvorak Quartet G, 
Sextet, Atterberg Symphony, Schumann Piano 
Quartet; fibred- reasonable offers——Thomas, 11, 
Victoria Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BRAND NEW G.E.C. ‘66’ mains energised 
12 in. Loudspeaker in Polished Case, complete 
with energiser, 8 gns.—Apply Harris, 9, Quantock 
Gardens, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

BRAHMS Violin Concerto (H.M.V. Album 58) 
25s.- Schumann Piano Concero (46) 20s.; Parsifal 
Act 3 (75) 40s.. All with albums and post free.— 
Box No. 310. 

BRITAIN §$5/10 AMPLIFIER; 10 watt output; 
12 in. speaker- Vitavox on baffle; am purchasing 
Microgram; £14 or nearest offer.—Turner, 160, 
Thorold Road, Chatham, Kent. 

COIL PICK-UP with Transformer , £4.—535, 
Gale Street, Dagenham. 

COLLECTOR’S BARGAIN.—“ Monthly Musical 
Records,’’ Feb., 1930; March to Dec., 1931 (except 
August), Jan., Feb., March/April, May, 1932; all 
1933 (Except Nov. and Dec.) £1 the lot.—Box 
No. 7876. 

CURRENT, NEW.—Franck Symphony (Stokow- 
ski), auto, Schumann Concerto (Cortot), pre-war 
Albums, 7s. 6d. record, otherwise 6s. C.1759-67, 
“Talks on Melody’’ (Walford Davies), fibred.— 
Evans, Alford, Lincolnshire. 

DELETIONS: Caruso DB115, 121, 
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DR.104, Fleta DB.1053; DA.1087, Panzera 
(Leporello) DA.4858- Schipa DA.729; Offers (Bach) 
DB.907 (Rienzi) DB.756; Martinelli DB.1143; 


Ruffo DB.242; Battistini (Tosca) 052312; Destinn, 
DB.646; Gigli, DB.1454; Hislop, DB.944; Onegin, 
DB. 1190; Gluck DB, 278; Farrar DB.245- Homer, 
DB.302; Barrientos Col. 7336. Fantasia Wanderer- 
Curzon. All fibred. Offers?—Box No. 93. 
DELETIONS.—Death and Transfiguration; Grieg, 





Quartet (auto); Grieg Violin Sonata (Kriesler— 
Rachmaninov). Offers?—Waller, Southery, Ewell, 
Surrey. 





EAMES “ L'INCREDULE, ”” Melba, 03021, McCor- 
mack “ Pagliacci.” Antique Phonograph, cylinders. 
Offers?—Evans, ‘‘ Limes,’”’ Ash, Surrey. 

ELECTRICAL and Historical Vocal and Orches- 
_ — many deletions; some foreign.—Box 

o. 208. 


“E.M.G. MARK IX Gramophone, 1943, for Sale, 
Acoustic, but with A.C. motor; beautiful tone; 
what offer?—Nora Kirby, 11, Castello Avenue, 
Putney, S.W.15. 


E.M.G. MARK 9, Gramophone; Garrard Electric 
motor; perfect condition, £28. Write first —Daley, 
8, Red Lion Street, Richmond, Surrey. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


FIBRED.—Beethoven Symphonies, 3rd (Kousse- 
vitsky), 8th (Weingartner), Ravel_ Daphnis 
(Ormandy), Rachmaninov Concerto (Moiseiwitsch), 
Offers?—Box No. 185. 

FIBRED.—Beethoven 3rd, Weingartner; Leonora 
3, Walter- Sibelius 1st, Kajanus; Schubert 9th, 
Walter; Borodin 2nd, Lambert; Tchaikovsky 5th, 
Beecham; Freischutz, Fiedler. DB.s 4s. 6d., C.s 
3s. 6d. Wanted: Spirito Gentil, Pertile Victor, 
Beethoven 3rd and 7th, Telefunken or Mengelberg 








H.M.V., in good condition.—Fraser, 52, Dornoch 
Ave., Sherwood, Nottingham. Saal 
FIBRED DELETIONS: Vocal, Opera, Instru- 


mental, Quartets.—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, 
Arnold, Nottingham. a : 

FIBRED RECORDS, Albums, state wants; s.a.e. 
please.—i8, Grantham Place, Horton, Bradford. 

FINE ASSORTMENT of Acoustic and Electrical 
Vocal Deletions——Box No. 300 

FINE OAK RECORD CABINET; capacity 240 
records, £10. H.M.V. Table Model Gramophone, 
£7.—Connelly, 9, Eaton Rise, W.5. Per. 7419. _ 

FONOTIPIAS: Bonci 9$2220-1; Bonci- Corradeiti, 
39336-7, Pinkert, 39323-4; Anselmi, 62159-62166. 
Scala Chorus! 37041-39370. Offers——Box No. 165. 

FOR ‘SALE.—Beethoven Missa Solemnis, Bach 
Mass, Handel Messiah, Eroica and others. Whai 
offers?—Box No. 82. 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. solid Mahogany Cabinet 
Gramophone; double motor; good condition, £20 
(offer). Also Mahogany Table, 3 ft. 6 in. square, 
£5.—Apply 96, The Drive, Ilford, Essex. 

FOR SALE.—Hugo Wolf Society. Vol. I; fibre 
played only; complete with Album and Booklet. 
Offers—Box No. 149, . 

FOR SALE.—H.M.V. 5-Valve Auto-Radiogramo- 
phone, Model 570; in excellent condition through- 
out; price 35 gns.; for A.C. mains.—Write Man- 
ningham-Buller, Charlton Lodge, Banbury, Oxon. 
“FOR  SALE.—H.M.V. Portable Gramophone, 
Model No. 97, with Record Tray; excellent condi- 
tion (unused), unwanted present. Best offer.— 
Swift, 21, Priory Street, Carmarthen, S. Wales. 

FOR SALE.—Large collection of Records; Piano 
and Orchestral; details on appplication.—P. 
Masser, 2, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Radiogram, Model 801, 
A.C.; 8 Autochange; 3 speakers; & waveband; per- 
fect condition; offers over £90.—Jackling, Fock- 
lesbrook, Chobham, nr. Woking, Surrey. 

FOR SALE.—Collaro Counter Balanced Pick-Up, 
as new. Best offers.—V. Hurwcod, 56, Stockton 
Road, Haughton-Le-Skerne, Darlington. 

FOUR STEEL RECORD CABINETS, capacity 
400 12 in. discs, £6 12s. 6d. each. Also one oak, 
£8 10s.—Box No. 203. 

*“* GRAMOPHONE,” Jan., 1942—April, 1947. Two 
copies missing. Offers?--M. Johnson, West End, 
Wolsingham, Co. Durham. 

GRAMOPHONE, E.M.G., Mark X, with Garrard 
Universal motor; perfect condition, £25; view and 
hear evenings and week-ends.—Write, Ide, Second 
House, South Drive, Dorking. 

GRAMOPHONE, H.M.V. 163, oak, Re-entrant 
Horn, first class condition, £25 or near offer.— 
“* Morveli,”” Seymour Avenue, Ewell East, Surrey. 

HALFORD, 9-valve, 2-waveband Garrard Auto- 
matic Radiogram; 12 and 10-inch Records- superb 
mahogany cabinet; length and height, 36 inches; 
width 18 inches. Offers over £50.—Dore, Eastcote 
Point, Pinner, Middlesex. 

HINDEMITH conducting Mathis der Maler 
(Telefunken), Hugo Wolf Society Vol. I (Ger- 
hardt), Massenet Don Quixote (Chaliapin, 
DB.1096), Strauss Arabella Duets (Weiber, Fuchs 
and Schéffler, Telefunken E.1477), Burleske (Elly 
Ney, DB.4424/5), Rosenkavalier (Kipnis, DB.1543); 
Meistersinger (various: Beecham, Blech, Bockel- 
man, Kipnis, Ljungberg, Martinelli, Melchior, 
Radford, Rethberg, Schorr, Schumann, Thill, 
Tudor Davies; Berlioz Enfance du Christ (Planel, 
Col DX.514); Hugo Wolf Elfenlied (Scotney, 
E.481); and other records, fibred only, fine con- 
dition. Offers to Box No. 7909. 

H.M.V. 8 AUTO-CHANGE Radiogramphone, 
Model 524—7 valves- just overhauled by H.M.V.. 
Beautiful instrument, "65 ens. Albums (unused, 
pre-war), Auto, Chopin Sonata B Minor, Cortot, 
21s.; Stravinsky, Petrouchka, Stokowski, 358.; 

































































Schubert ’s 6th Symphony, Boult, 47s.; all H.M.V. 
7 Beecham, Album, unused, 43s.—-Box 
oO. ; 

~HLM.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE (145A), 95 


Records, standard works; perfect condition. What 
offers?—7, Galata Ruad, Barnes, S.W.13 

H.M.V. ‘“‘ SPECIAL”? MODEL 1500 press-button 
superhet Radiogram; perfect condition- offers?— 
Leader, 11, Woodland Court, Wanstead Place, 
E.11. Wanstead 6407. 

H.M.V. Largest Re-entrant Horn Gramophone in 
rough wood cabinet. 5A Soundbox. Seen North 
London. £8 10s.—Springpark 2858. 

H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT GRAMOPHONE, 163, oak 
cabinet. Offers?—Scripps, 13, Lutwyche Ra., S.E.6 
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H.M.V. High Fidelity Electrical Reproducer, wai- 
nut console cabinet, two speakers, special ampli- 
fier, 2P. x 25., output valves 15 watt undistorted 
output, auto record changer; specially built by 
H.M.V. and recently overhauled by makers; £75.- 
9, Imber Close, Esher. Emberbrook 2111. 

RE-ENTRANT GRAMOPHONE, oak 
cabinet, in good condition, fitted with Paradox 
Counter-weight and * Expert ” tuned “ Astra” 
Soundbox- alternative ‘‘ Expert’ Soundbox. Re- 
cently rebuilt and retuned by makers. Complete 
with two Soundboxes, 15 guineas or offers.—Box 
No. 196. de 

HLM.V. TABLE GRAND No. 5 Sound Box; ex- 
cellent condition, with 35 agg 7 Records in 
fibred condition, £20.—Box No. 17884 

H.M.V. GRAMOPHONE, Table Grand: Mode! 
130; good condition. What offers?—-Saunders, 
28, Town Court Crescent, Petts Wood, Kent. 

IVOGUN, Melba, Martinelli, Ruffo, Pachmann, 
Petri, and other Vocal and Instrumental Records. 
Reasonable prices, or exchange.—Box No. 225. 

LARGE OAK CABINET Gramophone for Sale; 
perfect condition; Record accommodation. What 
offers?—Bennett, 50, Tennyson Avenue, Rusting- 














ton, Sussex. 

LARGE Private American Collection, 80 per 
cent discontinued or foreign items—complete 
Pelleas, Berlioz Requiem, Matthew Passion, 
Modern Budapest Quartet, etc. Write Air Mail 
for information.—Lansing Bailey, 2298, Pacific 


——. San Francisco. California, 
“LEXINGTON ” MOVING COIL (Senior model). 
Pick- up; complete with transformer and _pre- 
amplifier, 2 sapphire needles, £9. Rola 126 P.M 
Speaker; new cone, 15 ohms, £4 10s.—82, Victoria 
Gardens, Heston, Middlesex, 
LITTLE USED RECORDS, mainiy fibred, includ- 
ing Deletions, etc.;_s.a.e—Box_No. a 
““MASTERSINGERS,” Act IiI, mint, 85s. Tele- 
funken Brahms Ist mint; offers? Few Orchestral, 
Vocals; London only.- _Topping, 7, Bernays Close, 
Stanmore. 


MATTHEW PASSION, 














‘new, Berlin Archives Re- 





cording. 18 records. O Offers to Box No. 194. 
McMICHAEL RADIOGRAM, No. 365, fitted 
Rothermel Senior Pick-up. £35 or offer. Opera 


at Home. 1921 Edition. Offers? 1931 Columbia 
Cataiogue. Offers or exchange for H.M.V. approxi- 
mately same year. —Box No. 258. 

MELTROPE PICK-UP, recently — retuned by 
Expert Gramophones; 2 guineas.—Kirk, 100, Laken- 
heath, London, N.14. 

OFFERS.—Latest Tchaikovsky 5th Symphony 
(Kletzki); fibred; also Ginn Sound Box and 
Fibre Cutter.—Armstrong, 51, Wordsworth Street, 
Penrith. 

OFFERS INVITED for 
H.M.V. D.1489 (Levitski); 
(Davies); DB.1173 (Zanelli); DB.1545 (Leider); 
DB.1847 (Elman); DB.1217 (Giannini); DB.889 
(Sobinoff) ; DB.1275 (Ponselle)- DB.1276 (Ponselle) ; 
DB.1202 (Ponselle); DA.834 (Schipa); DA.1264 
(Black Domino); DR.103 (Tamagno); C.2590, 
C.2048, E.438 (Organ); B.3i05 (Falkner). Colum- 
bia LCX.24-5 (Muzio). Decca CA.8149 (Boell- 
mann); DE.7063 (Ursuleac). Parlophone E11260 
(Egli). Fibred: DB1289 (Andrea Chenier); DB.1440 
(Mefistofeles); DB.4417 (Fidelio Quartet); DB1202 
Ponselle); DB.1318 (Dal Monte); DB.939 (Gran- 
forte-Hislop); DA.463 (Smirnoff); DA.127 (Battis- 
tini); E.557 (Freischutz). Slightly steeled: DB.1015 
(Dal Monte); DB.1172 (Martinelli).—BM/Cecilia, 
London, W.C.1. 

~ PHONOGRAPH.—Edison “Concert,” No. 4432, 
with horn; also 1,000 Cylinders, Blue Amborol, 
etc., for sale.—Enquiries and offers to 109, Wood 
Lane, West Bromwich, Staffs. 

QUALITY AMP.,, ‘7v., double P/P, PX.25’s, 20 
watt output, twin power pack with Baker 18 in. 
Auditorium Speaker, £25; also similar 35 watt 
Amp., KT.66’s and 16 in. Energised Speaker in 
special bass chamber, £55; and quantity of new 
laboratory components.—-‘‘ Oakmead,” Nightingale 
Road, Hast Horsley, Surrey. Tel. East Horsley 411. 

RECORD PLAYER in excellent condition; spring 
motor and Garrard Magnetic Pick-up, £6. Rother- 
mel Senior Pick-up, as new, 35s.—Apply Morel, 51, 
Fishponds Road, S.W.17. 

RECORD PLAYER, H.M.V. 2100B, 10 in. turn- 
table; Magnetic Pick-up; as new; best offer.— 
Osborn, 7, High Street, Windsor. 


SPECIALLY BUILT Ginn “ Expert ” ' A.C. Radio- 
gram; 6-watt amplifier- straight radio tuner; pre- 








following New Discs: 
D.1497 (Fidelio); D.100 





























war walnut cabinet; 12-in. speaker; under six 
months old; perfect; owner retiring to village 
without mains; buying ‘‘ Expert’’ Acoustic; £65 





or near offer.—1ll, Har- 


row 3487. 


SWISS G.G.R. Clockwork Gramophone Motor- 
beautiful condition with turntable), offers over 
£4. What offers for Deletions—Beethoven OP.132 
Quartet (Lener), Brahms First Symphony )L.S.O. 
Abendroth), fibred condition?—Simpson, 276, Ver- 
dant Lane, London, S.E.6. 


Gayton Court, Harrow. 
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The GRAMOPHONE x1 





Only the new @{ij Rak ) 
offers you these 6 big advantages 








| 
Holds up to 50 records, 
10 im. and 12 in, yet 


requires little more space than 
a medium sized table lamp. 








sions, specially coated with 
plastic material, are all 
individually numbered. 





Resilient sprung steel divi- Ly 


Whether different sizes of 
records ave separated or inter- 
mixed, every record 1s always 
easy to get at. 


If desived can be simply 

3 adapted as a permanent 
fitting inside a drawer or 
cupboard shelf. 





An optional plastic cover Available in a wide choice 
slips easily over the records, 
and ensures dustproof 


storage. 


of colours, enabling large 
record libraries to be easily 
grouped. 











The new IM RAK is the latest addition to the famous family of IM 
Products. Supplies are now available at most record shops, but in case 
of difficulty please write to the address below for details of your nearest 
supplier. The IM RAK is priced at 29/6, plus 6/5 tax. Optional dustproof 
cover, 7/9, plus 1/8} tax. 


Alfred Imhof, Lid.- (Dept. G), 112, New Oxford Street, London, W.C,1. 


Museum 5944 








XU 


TAKE A NOTE of the hours of business. Daily 
except Thursday from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Send 
for 30-page list, or the special Overseas list of 
rare vocals.—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, 





Hornsey, N.8. (Near Turnpike Lane, Station). 
MOU 9043. 
“THE GOLDEN AGE RECORDED” (Hurst), 


15s., or exchange ‘‘ Music on Record” (Gaisberg). 
—Lloyd, 9, Charnwood Avenue, Belfast. 

““ THE GRAMOPHONE,” back numbers, 1926-39, 
ninepence each; write requirements.—Margetson, 
15, Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W.8. 


“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Bound Volumes No. 1 
to 7 (April, 1923—May, 1930 inclusive); also June, 
1930 to Sept., 1931, unbound, offers?—Palmer, 18, 
Stanford Avenue, Brighton. 

TIPPETT STRING CONCERTO (Goehr), Piano 
Sonata (Sellick); Mozart Clarinet Trio (Kell). 
Offers?—Box No. 67. 

TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, recent; Traubel set; 
fibred, and five Records from Act 2 of Bayreuth 


Recording, 35s.—Barrett, 102, Whippendell Road, 
Watford. 

















The GRAMOPHONE 


MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channe!l. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur; it is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £21. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G” giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd.. Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 


DOES YOUR AUTOMATIC Record Changer or 
Gramophone require attention?—We undertake 
the repair of any make of automatic record 
changer or gramophone player whether a minor 
adjustment or a complete overhaul. Everyone 
employed by this Company is fully qualified and 
specialises in auto record changers and all 
gramophone equipment. If you wish we can also 
arrange for the repairs to be effected on your 
premises on receipt of post card requesting us 
to call—Genemec Co., 156, Lanark Road, Maida 
Vale, London, W.9. 








UNUSUALLY HANDSOME PHILIPS 1940) All- 
wave Magi-Eye Luxury Radiogram, D.C./A.C. 
(makers’ instructions), unmarked, 46 gns. 1942 
Ambassador Amplifier/Radio (cost £37), unused, 
23 gns. Tannoy P.A. Re-entrant Speaker, £6 10s. 
—Bradnum, 167B, Preston Road, Brighton. 


VOCAL RARITIES: Ansseau to Zanelli. 





Lists 


supplied. Wanted: fibred or steeled Classics; 
highest prices.—Ives, 143, Spencer Street, 
Norwich. 





TRADE 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser’s 
name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 


A NEW RENDEZVOUS for Collectors: ‘ Collec- 
tors’ Corner ’’ offers you a unique selection of 
unusual records. Apart from a large stock of 
fibred classical and operatic items at reduced 
prices, we offer a large variety of exclusive works 
deleted domestic and foreign recordings including 
Telefunken, Siemuns, Polydor, Ultraphone, etc., 
etc. For the collector of deleted and historic 
vocals an equally attractive variety is open for 
inspection. We are the London agents for ‘“‘The 
Record Collector,’ a shilling monthly for collec- 
tors of Recorded Vocal Art. We also have 
books, catalogues and—well, it truly is a ‘‘ Col- 
lectors’ Corner’ and we invite you to inspect 
our stock. When you come, why not bring your 
unwanted records for our cash or exchange allow- 
ance? Or, if you have too many to carry, let 
us collect from you?—‘“ Collectors’ Corner,’’ 211, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 (opposite the 
Prince’s Theatre). 

BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES, complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 84d. from Brunswick, Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3. Brixton Road, London, 8S.W.9. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
model gives exceptionally good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
puil output. 

MODEL 8$5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10 watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch 
Speaker, £18. 

















DONALD DUN, LTD., Specialists in good Gramo- 
phone Reproduction. Can now supply Amplifiers 
and undertake Reconstruction of old machines to 
give quality second to none. Miniature Thorn 
Sharpening Chuck for use with Imhof “ Point- 
master” 2s. 6d., post free. Special Abrasives, 
ls. per half-dozen.—Donald Dun, Ltd., 12, Holly- 
wood Road, London, S.W.10. Tel.: Flaxman 5705. 


EAST ANGLIA’S Finest Recording Service. Per- 
manent, unbreakable records made in your own 
home or hall, or at our studios, centrally situated, 
3 mins. from maia L.N.E.R. Station on the main 
road. Music, Vocal, Radio items, Weddings, 
Speeches, Commentaries, etc. (by appointment). 
Moderate charges. Our combined Photograph- 
Record Wallet—an ideal gift. Recording. Photo- 
graphy.—Victoria Studios, Diss, Norfolk. 


THE GRAHAM RECORD SERVICE specialises in 
Rare Vocal Records by famous Operatic and Con- 
cert Artists. Lists will be forwarded by Air Mail 
to all who have ordered from previous lists in 
reasonable quantities, free of charge. As postage 
on lists is from 3s. to 4s. each, orders of less 
than £3 (available items) will be charged the 
postage of lists on their order. Collectors who 
forward 12s. for an annual delivery of the list 
wili have their money refunded if reasonable 
orders are not forthcoming.—The Graham Record 
Service, 186, Highbury Hill, London, N.5. ’Phone: 
CAN 2341. 


HESSY’S OFFER for Immediate Delivery.— 
New H.M.V. 1947 Model Portable Gramophone, 
£12 15s. 6d. New H.M.V. 1947 Model Record Player, 
£13 1s. 7d. (Plus Needles 3s. 04d. pkt.). Collaro 
micrograms. Portable all-electric amplified gramo- 
phone; exceptional volume and reproduction. Only 
requires plugging in to the mains to play. Em- 
bodying Magnetic Pick-up; 12 in. Turntable; self- 
contained Amplifier; Moving Coil Speaker- Volume 
and Tone Controls; Automatic Start and Stop; 
for A.C. mains 200/250; 40/60 cycles. In portable 
carrying case; leatherette covered. 16 in. x 12 in. 
x 7 in., £16 16s. (Plus P.T. £3 14s. 8d.). Portable 
Gramophones: Garrard Motor fitted; superior 
quality Sound Box; 12 in. Turntable; Speed regu- 
lator and brake; powerful tone, metal case with 
two clasps and strong carrying handle, exceptional 
bargain, £6 5s. Money refunded if not approved. 
Garrard Gramophone Motor: fitted strong main- 
spring. Complete with speed indicator; regulator, 
Brake, Handle and 10 in. covered Turntable. 
Will play 12 in. record. Bargain £2 2s. 6d., inc. 
post.—Hessy’s, 18/20 Manchester Street, Liverpool. 
Est. 1922. "Phone CEN 6591. 
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HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION demands a 
high fidelity Amplifier, May we send you details 
of our latest quality Amplifier, specially designed 
for use with the moving cell Pick-ups and to 
satisfy the most discriminating of music lovers.— 
Hifi, Ltd., 150, Upper High Street, Lye, Worcester- 
shire. 

MOLINEUX’S are largest Record Stockists in 
the North. Post orders over £2, carriage paid. 
Liberal exchange allowances- used Titles in good 
condition; also small quantities or complete co!- 
lections purchased for cash. Excellent selection 
Used Records always available. Complete Sets 
listed. Others Personal Choice Only.—Molineux 
& Son, Ltd. (Blackfriars 4634), Bridge Street, and 
Deansgate Corner, Manchester, 3. i 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a.—Write 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES (non-electric) 
available in new condition. Fully guaranteed by 
Lunts, Woodland Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
List free. es 

POST YOUR ORDERS for the following:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, ’Grams and the 
“ Decola,” etc.. to L. Bland, 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 
~ PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amouxt; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerard 8589. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash; 
highest prices given—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple Bar 
3007. 

RADIO UNLIMITED, 16, Carnarvon Road, Ley- 
tor, E.10. Always a splendid selection of record 
reproducers. Radiograms, Players, Desks, Ampli- 
fiers, Speakers, Pick-ups, Chassis, Components, 
Micrograms, Tuning Units, Kits, etc. Prompt mail 
order service. S.a.e. full detailed list. 

RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing 
in Essex; post your orders; 24-hour service.— 
Fisher’s, 209-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. 
*’Phone: Rom 3986. 

SOUTH LONDON’S Largest Record Dealers can 
now accept post orders. Cash with order. Post- 
age 1s., £2 over free. Send for list Decca K 
Recordings.—Cloake, 334, High Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. STR. 7304. ; 5 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion Place, 


Leeds. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 Records; postal 
service- latest recordings; s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 

NEW PUBLICATION! ‘‘ The Paradox, or Per- 
fect Reproduction,” by Rev. L. . Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup. 1s. post free. 

RECORD LIBRARY.—Vocal (Operatic, Lieder), 
Instrumental, Orchestral. Many Deletions; mod- 
erate charges; s.a.e—Box No. 265. 

REALISM WITHOUT ELECTRICITY! Vastly 
improved reproduction from any svundbox.— 
Tracy, 2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. _ 

SMALL HOUSE, Flat or Co-tage, furnished or 
unfurnished, in or near London, urgently re- 
quired by Gramophile and wife; reasonable.—Box 
No. 303. xcs 

YOUNG LADY, serious music lover, wishes to 
correspond with another young lady.—Box No. 94. 

YOUNG MAN, well educated, thorough know- 
ledge sheet music, recordings, able pianist, seeks 
interesting post; London area; flair for collecting 
and collating information.—Box No. 231. 



























































VOCALS, ETC., ETC. 


AND LOOK AROUND. 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LSTS. Callers onty. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 





tTD 








GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all i 
and European releases, for $1. 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, snc. 


rtant American 
yearly, starting 


(No branches anywhere) 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 








COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (other than Classified 








Advertisements), with a stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
desired Available until July 31st. 
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ALL ROUND VALUE 


FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 





If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
In our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 




















SCRAPPING YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ? 
Take advantage of the many technical advances now 
becoming available for the discriminating listener 


ms CHARLES 72" 





= AMPLIFIERS i~ 





le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 


(2 minutes from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
Telephone : WEStern 3350 

INFINITE BAFFLES and ACOUSTIC CHAMBERS—the answer to" your 
speaker mounting problems. TWIN CONE SPEAKERS for extended treble 
range... MOVING COIL PICK-UPS—capable of reproducing all 
recorded frequencies... . YOU ARE WELCOME to bring your own 
records and hear the difference on the famous CHARLES AMPLIFIERS 
High Fidelity units with the EXCLUSIVE Cathode Follower non-distorting 
circuits. Please send st for Compreh ive Catalog 


hi 














Sidgwick & Jackson 


announce the publication of 


“The Golden Age Recorded” 


by P. G. HURST 


(the well-known expert and collector of historical gramophone records) 
Price 17/6 net. 
This book provides a mass of interesting information on the 
subject of historical records. 


Obtainable from certain record dealers, or can be ordered 
from all booksellers or direct from : 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 
44, Museum Street, London, W.C.I 








H SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 


small lots purchased 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


SF = George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 

















COVER Hl 


113, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 





CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ITEMS 


VORTEXION RECORD REPRODUCER 
CHASSIS 





This is a development of the A.C. 20 amplifier with special 
attention to low noise level, good response (30-18,000 cps.) 
and low harmonic distortion (1 per cent. at 10 watts). Suitable 
for any type of pick-up with switch for record compensation, 
double negative feedback circuit to minimise distortion 
enerated by speaker. Has fitted plug to supply 6.3 v. 3 amp. 

.T. and 300 v. 30 M.a. H.T. to a mixer or feeder unit. 


Price £21 Os. Od 


VITAVOX 12” P.M. SPEAKER 


Strongly recommended for use with the Vortexion Record 
Reproducer Chassis. Price: £7 


ROTHERMEL-BRUSH PIEZO-CRYSTAL 
PICK-UP 


Predominant characteristics are clearness of attack, extreme 
sensitivity resulting in exceptionally good output volume and 
an extended frequency response range. In this senior model 
a torsion bimorph is employed, the whole assembly bein 
sealed in a die cast container. Frequency response 60-8008 
cycles per second. 

Price : £2 16s. 3d. including Purchase Tax. 


== NEW ROTHERMEL 
== ‘SAPPHIRE’ HIGH FIDELITY 
» GRAMOPHONE NEEDLE 


Indispensable if the enjoyment of 
brilliant reproduction of the full tonal 
scale is to be ensured. Lasts 2 years without changing, 


Price : 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
Trailer type 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
All packing and carriage free. 
Full instructional literature supplied with each of these items. 





Consult us on any point regarding gramophone equipment. 
For servicing we have a special Service Department at No. 1 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Write, call or ‘phone the Managing Director, 
M. Apple, 
M. ALLEN (RADIO) LTD., 
113 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 8734 
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THE WORLD FANOUS VIOLINIST 


CF (CCL 
: playing the 
BRAHMS VIOLIN CONCERTO 
with the 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
LX 983-6. LXS 987 Auto Coupling Nos, LX 8552-5, LXS 8556 








— ( a CONCERTOS FOR YOUR COLLECTION 


Violin Concerto inD Minor. Bach - - DX 1312-4 
Concerto. Delius - - + - DXI1160-2 HARRIET COHEN and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
ALBERT SAMMONS and the Liverpool Philharmonic cond. by Walter Siisskind 


Orchestra cond. by Dr. Malcolm Sargent Concerto No.3 ia D Miner. Rachmaninoff 

Concerto in E Minor. Mendelssohn LX 262-5 ; cs DX 1251-5 

SZIGETI and the London Philharmonic Orchestra CYRIL SMITH and the City of Birmingham Orchestra 

cond. by Sir Thomas Beecham cond. by George Weldon 
Piano : 
; : Concerto in D Major. Haydn - - LX 472-5 

Concerto in A Minor. Grieg - - LX 647-50 FEUERMANN and the Symphony Orchestra 

GleSEKING and the State Ope-a House Orchestra cond. by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


; . Obce 
Concerto in E Flat Major. John/reland DX 1072-4 : ; 
EILEEN JOYCE and Fs Hallé Orchestra Concerto for Oboe and Strings. Cimarosa 


DX 1137-8 
LEON GOOSSENS and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Concerto No. | in E Flat. Liszt - LX 789-91 
SUAER and the Conservatoire Orchestra 
cond. by Weingartner 


Concerte No. | in B Flat Minor. Tchaikovsky 1} 
LX 681-4 
PETRI and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Concerto No. 4 in G, Opus 58. Beethoven 


cond, by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Horn 
Concerto No.2 in E Flat. Mozart - DX 1365-6 


DENNIS BRAIN and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Siisskind 


Organ 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat and No. 4 in F. Handel 
DX 1358-60 


LX 847-50 DR. G. D. CUNNINGHAM and the City of Birmingham 
GICSEKING and the Saxon State Orchestra Orchestra cond. by George Weldon 
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